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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


INHE chief political event of the week was the return of 
Mr. De Valera to Ireland to consult his friends, we will 
not say on the terms offered him, but on the outlined proposals 
for a further and definitive conference. The newspapers of 
last Saturday, while announcing that Mr. De Valera and his 
colleagues had reached the Dublin Mansion House, give the 
words he addressed to the people assembled to greet him:— 
“This is not a time for talk. We have learned one mag- 
nificent lesson in Irelend in the lest couple of years, and that 
is that it is by acts and not by talk that the nation will achieve 
its freedom. I do not want, therefore, to set a bad example by 
sterting speech-making. If we act in the future as we have acted 
for the last couple of years wo shall never have to talk about free- 
dom, for we shall have it. 


We are anxious not to do anything or say anything which 
may prejudice even in the slightest degree the peace negotiations 
how going forward. It is true that we have no liking for the 
Government’s policy, and believe that the union is the best way 
of regulating the relations between the two islands. The 
Cabinet, however, by the extraordinary weakness and folly of 
their treatment of Ireland ever since they took the fatal step of 
not enforcing compulsory military service in Ircland, have made 
the situation so crazy and so dangerous that they must now 
be allowed, less worse things befall us, to try a scheme which 
they may almost be said to have made inevitable. But 
while we must refuse to snatch at the reins while the 
driver is attempting to get round a dangerous corner with a 
precipice on one side and a wall of rock on the other, we are 
bound to tell Mr. De Valera that he is not making it casier for 





what we presume he wants to come about by beginning negotia- 
tions with such words as those just quoted. We all know the 
acts of “the last couple of years” in Ireland of which he boasts— 
acts which he declares will achieve Ireland’s freedom. The 
record of these acts is written in blood across half the face of the 
island. They are deeds of which we should have thought that 
even the most ruthless and remorseless of men would have spoken 
with horror and regret. It seems otherwise with the chief of 
Sinn Fein. 

But once more, not because of these acts, but in spite of them, 
we have, in our opinion, no course but to tread the blood-sodden 
path which Mr. Lloyd George has marked out for us. We 
cannot as a nation have two policies running in Ireland. As 
long as the country is determined to keep Mr. Lloyd George 
in office, or rather as long as his colleagues, who are the flower 
of the Unionist Party, and who therefore control the majority 
of the House of Commons, support him, the good citizen will 
refuse to make our Irish difficulties greater by interfering. We 
must bow to necessity, but we shall not pretend that murder 
is not murder because Mr. De Valera says so, or talk as if the 
acts of the last couple of years were something of which Mr. De 
Valera and his friends have a right to be proud. 


As to the progress of ti the negotiations, we may point out 
that in the House of Lords on Wednesday, the Lord Chancellor, 
in answer to some questions put by Lord Salisbury, who, by 
the way, declared that the negotiations involved “shame and 
humiliation,” made a rather enigmatical statement. The 
terms submitted to the Sinn Fein leaders were, he declared, 
embodied in a document which had been sanctioned by the 
Cabinet. He also indicated that the terms did not preclude 
further negotiations. Jt was not a case of take it or leave it. 


The diplomatic sparring which is the usual preliminary 
of an International Conference has been going on during 
the past week between Japan and the State Department at 
Washington. Japan has been asking politely what she will be 
committed to by accepting the invitation, and America has 
been giving polite assurances. It was stated, indeed, on Thurs- 
day that the answer from Tokio to these assurances, though 
there are certain important qualifications, will prove generally 
acceptable. 


We had perhaps better let the matter rest there till more definite 
and more accurate information is available, but we may record 
once more our deep regret that the formal year’s notice (if such 
is really necessary) to put an end to the Treaty was not given 
by us simultaneously with the acceptance of President Harding’s 
invitation. As it is, the appearance of a continued alliance 
with Japan—it is, of course, now no more than an appearance— 
will continually hamper us and put us in a false position. 


We have nothing whatever to complain about in regard to 
the action of Japan, but her diplomatists, who are among the 
most accomplished in the world, would not be human if they 
did not take the opportunity so freely offered them by our 
entanglements. Of the bad effects on American public opinion 
produced by our insisting on maintaining the appearance of an 
alliance we need not again insist. It is obvious that, as long 
as we have such bitter enemies in the United States as those to 
be found among the Irish, the Germans, the Ultramontanes, the 
Bolsheviks, and the Teutonic Russian Jews, we shall be held 
up as the Allies of America’s secular enemy—cf the East against 
the West, of the yellow man against the white. If that were 
true, we should have to endure it. As it is, in fact, not true, 
we object to being put in the wrong unnecessarily. When will 
our statesmen remember Bacon's pregnant words : ** These seem 
things of form, but are things of substance” ? 


The Silesian situation is still very uncertain, and it affccte 
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directly the relations of France and Britain and the prospects 
of an early meeting of the Supreme Council. There was a 
distinct improvement.on Monday, when the tension between 
France and Britain visibly relaxed. The French Ambassador 
in London called upon Lord Curzon and presented fresh pro- 
posals from M. Briand. M. Briand consented to waive his 
objections to an early meeting of the Supreme Council, and 
suggested that the next meeting should be on August 4th. 
‘de proposed two conditions, however : first, that the passage 
of a French division across Germany should be facilitated ; 
and secondly, that the British Government should nominate at 
once a commission of experts. The British Government at 
once nominated the experts—Sir Cecil Hurst, Mr. Charles Tufton, 
and Major Clarke—and they were instructed to go to Paris at 
once. As regards the passage of a French division through 
Germany, the British Government, according to the Times, 
considered that the matter should be the subject of a joint 
decision by the three allied Governments. This is obvious. The 
Treaty provides that the affairs -of Silesia are to be settled 
by Britain, France, and Italy. None of these Powers has the 
right to act alone. 


The reports of the famine in South-Eastern Russia grow 
daily more appalling. The situation seems to have arisen as 
follows. The peasants, whose only part in the revolution had 
been to acquire the land, and thus all become small capitalists, 
absolutely refused to sell corn at the low price fixed by the 
Soviet. Consequently this year they only planted enough to 
satisfy their own needs. Now the drought has almost completely 
ruined the comparatively small amount which they had sown, 
and they have absolutely no reserve to fall back upon. Far from 
having any to sell to the Government, they have not enough 
to give any hope of supporting life. The whole population of 
the Samara Province, the most fertile part of Russia, is on the 
move. The fugitives do not know where they are going, but only 
that they must die if they stay in the famine area. The famine 
seems to be the complete and final breakdown of civilization 
in the great area affected. How the wandering hordes of starved 
peasants will affect the unstable equilibrium of Eastern Europe 
remains to be seen. 


The Greeks certainly seem to have gained a considerable 
success in an engagement with the Kemalist Turks near the 
town of Eskishehr, in Anatolia, The Greek version of the 
affair is that the Kemalists are definitely and finally beaten, 
and that there is little else to be done, from a military point of 
view, except to occupy Angora. This may or may not be so. 
At any rate, it does appear as if the Greeks have definitely 
averted the Kemalist danger to Constantinople. If the 
situation is really in the hands of the Greeks, the question 
arises as to whether they will merely enforce the provisions of 
the Treaty of Sévres, or whether they will make a claim for 
control, if not for actual possession, of Constantinople. There 
are some signs that this idea is not altogether alien from their 
minds. M. Gounaris, the Greek Premier, in a conversation 
with the representative of the Daily Telegraph, is reported to 
have said “that the most rapid way to bring about peace was 
to settle the question of Constantinople.” It is undoubtedly 
a question to be faced, though it is surely very unfortunate 
that the Supreme Council should have to make a decision which 
can only be enforced by the Greeks, themselves one of the 
parties in the dispute. 


The Spaniards have suffered another reverse in Morocco. 
Troops which were operating in the Rif country behind 
Melilla, preparing for the usual spring campaign against the 
Moors, were overwhelmed by a sudden concentration of their 
enemies, their Commander, General Silvestre, was killed, and 
their survivors were forced to fall back on a defensive position in 
front of Melilla. Besides this, the campaign which was in progress 
in another part of the Spanish zone and was to have led to 
the final capture and ruin of the great brigand Raisuli, who has 
so long baffled pursuit, has had to be immediately abandoned, 
and the 15,000 troops who were conducting it are withdrawn, 
Of the actual position of these 15,000 troops there is, however, 
no certain news. Thursday’s papers, indeed, speak of them 
as having disappeared. We most sincerely hope that they 
are now safe, but it is to be feared that the mystery means 
heavy losses during retirement. So once again the Moors 
have shown that Spain has not succeeded in occupying the 
whole of her zone in Morocco, There must be something 











very wrong about a colony in which there is a perpetual war 


“with the inhabitants, who are not, ‘after all, the primitive 


savages which they are sometimes represented as being. 


America is now suffering from a return of her old malady, 
“Tariff Mania.” In this, indeed, she is by-no means alone. 
The war as an educator seems to have been a grossly overrated 
institution, and all the oldest and crudest Protectionist absurdi- 
ties seem to be springing up again. The latest American out. 
break is one of the most monstrous attempts at a tax: on 
knowledge that we have ever heard of. Mr. G. H. Putnam, 
the well-known publisher, lately gave a lucid explanation of 
it in an article in the American Press. Not content 
with increasing the duty on (among many other things) 
all imported books, the scheme provides for a new 
system of valuation by which it is not the buying price in the 
foreign market on which the American bookseller is to be taxed, 
but the selling. price in his own market. But of this price 
the duty forms an important part. So, as Mr. Putnam pnts it, 
there is to be “a duty on a duty.” ‘This is what, he tells us, 
will be the result of the new scheme: ‘ With any such burden 
of duty the importation of books in editions would be practically 
brought to a close. There would be. no continuation of joint 
publishing arrangements under which could be produced inter- 
national series with contributors from all parts of the world.” 


” 


So the greatest advantage of a common language, the great 
link. of a common literature, is to be thrown away. That 
wonderful interchange of ideas which has been made possible 
by the simultaneous publication of American books here and 
English books in America is to be completely interrupted. 
We cannot believe that this will be the ultimate outcome, 
We have too much faith in the common sense of the American 
people. 


On Wednesday the Prince of Wales unveiled the Dover 
Patrol Memorial at Leathercote’s Point, four miles east of Dover, 
and in one of those simple and yet moving speeches of which 
he possesses the secret bade us remember what we owed to the 
Dover Patrol. Truly, to borrow Cromwell’s ringing words, 
they were a gallant company. The Grand Fleet was Britain’s 
Main Guard. The men of the Dover Patrol kept the Postern 
Gate by night and day, in tempest and in calm. It may not 
be technically exact to say that they never lost touch with the 
enemy, but if they did it was only by restraint of the sea and 
weather such as no human power could control. May the spirit 
that inspired them remain with us as long as the granite of the 
columns that record their deeds and those of their French com- 
rades! The French Memorial Obelisk, the exact fellow of the 
English, is on the opposite side of the Channel. In New York 
yet another “ kindred and coeval” obelisk has been dedicated 
to the Dover Patrol in memory of Americans who took part 
in that great and noble adventure. The salt waters that flow 
between divide only to join those who have a common heritage 
in the great deeds of the Dover Patrol. 


It remains to be said that the Dover Patrol has a vates sacer 
in Mr. Conrad. That great man of letters in Wednesday's 
Times pays a worthy tribute to the Patrol. Mr. Conrad is 
happy to find such a theme for his pen. The seamen who 
guarded the gate of the Channel are as fortunate as the man 
who used his genius to illuminate their deeds. 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks made some very sensible remarks 
at the annual meeting of the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union on Wednesday, an organization which comprises 160,000 
motorists, with an income of a quarter of a million a year. All 
new roads, he considered, should have a minimum of forty 
feet to accommodate the motor charabanc, which is the poor 
man’s motor. Petrol, too, could and must come down in price. 
We agree. We would add, however, that besides the new 
roads being wide, the gradients on the old roads should be at 
once attended to. It is the steepness of certain parts of hills 
that obliges the use of high-power cars and so prevents the 
entry of the cheap motor which is the equivalent of the pony 
and trap. 


The quarrel between Mr. Lloyd George and Dr. Addison about 
reduction in housing broke out again in a debate on the vote 
of the Ministry of Health on Thursday, July 21st. Dr. Addison 
protested that he was only the instrument of the Government, 
carrying out their scheme to the best of his ability, when be 
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was @ Minister, and that it was unfair of the Prime Minister to 
talk of “your housing plans.” They were not his housing 
plans alone. They were the housing plans of the House, of 
every man who was returned to support the Government at 
the last General Election. Mr. Lloyd George replied: 
(1) That if Mr. Addison was going to resign at all, he should 
have resigned last February; (2) that he had always been per- 
fectly supported by his colleagues; and (3) that the present 
apparent stoppage was not really a stoppage at all, and that 
quite as many houses as before would be built, only at a cheaper 


price. 


The debate was typical of several which have occurred lately, 
The subject of each has been a big Government scheme for doing 
something which it promised to do at the last election. In the 
setting up of bureaucratic machinery, the appointing of officials, 
the spending of money, much has been done; in the achievement 
of practical results, little. When complete lack of funds has 
necessitated a large curtailment of the scheme, at once the 
Opposition has come down with shouts of pledge-breaking, 
which they can substantiate amply from the Prime Minister’s 
election speeches. Then Mr. Lloyd George gets up, makes a few 
witty remarks at the expense of the last speakers, pleads that 
“necessity knows no law,” and concludes by conclusively 
showing that, though there is apparently curtailment, it is only 
in expense, and that really there will be more houses, or corn, 
or agricultural labourers’ wages, or oil from Mesopotamia, or 
whatever that particular debate is on, than ever. Then the 
Coalition members vote and support the Government’s policy 
by a two or three hundred majority. And so, for the Govern- 
ment, it “ all comes right in the end.” 


Some day, however, quite suddenly, and for no apparent 
reason, and to the intense surprise of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
charm will not work, and he will find himself in a minority 
which cannot be explained away or talked out of existence. 
That is how popular Ministries almost always fall. A point 
in the Budget is very often the cause. We wonder. 


In this ‘case the support of Dr. Addison has been lost. But 
what of that? Is he not of so strangea character—see Mr. Lloyd 
George’s remarks—that he varies almost from day to day (or 
shall we say from speech to speech ?) from a Heaven-sent 
statesman indispensable on a hundred Cabinet Committees, 
master of every detail of the technique of making houses, 
to an unbusinesslike if well-meaning muddler from whom 
the housing scheme must be taken and given to some one who 
will run it on “more businesslike lines” ? What can be done 
with so variable a man? At any rate, the Prime Minister is 
on safe ground when he boasts of the Treasury’s generosity 
to the Doctor. It was indeed magnificent. 

The House of Commons on Monday took the committee stage 
of the third reading of the Bill for repealing the Corn Production 
Acts. The Labour Party tried to save the Wages Board. Sir 
A. Griflith-Boscawen explained that the Wages Board must 
certainly be abandoned, together with the guaranteed prices 
and the control of cultivation; they were all inseparable parts 
of the same scheme. He hopefully added that a system of 
conciliation committees was likely to work better. There 
was plenty of room for lively argument, as Mr. Clynes was 
able to quote Lord Ernle’s declaration that the Wages Board 
was not linked with guaranteed prices at all. Ultimately the 
amendment for cutting the Wages Board out of the Bill was 
rejected by 202 votes to 73, The third reading was carried 
by 193 votes to 66. 


The lowness of the Thames and the shortage of almost all 
the sources of our water supply are causing very great anxiety. 
Even if the rain so long implored and so long delayed now comes 
in abundance, we shall not be free from the dangers of a water 
shortage. The washings of a parched, dusty, and therefore dirty 
country will, to begin with, make our rivers and brooks an even 
more perilous source of supply than they are now becoming. 
For the deeper sources of our water no relief will come for many 
months. 





The condition of the Thames may be gauged by the following 
facts, This time last year the average daily flow of water 
over Teddington Weir was 1,210,000,000 gallons. On Wednes- 
day last it was stated to have been 33,000,000 gallons, and 





even this scanty margin was reached only by maripulating the 
locks and other devices. The River Lea is still lower than the 
Thames, and the Chadwell spring which normally supplies the 
New River with a million gallons a day has virtually dried up. 
But we depend upon the Thames and the Lea to supply those 
great engineering triumphs the riverine reservoirs of the London 
Water Board. It is evident that our storage capacity is not 
sufficient to meet an exceptional shortage. 


There is, of course, no likelihood of there being no water 
to drink or to wash in; the danger is that the water will not be 
sufficiently pure to make it safe to drink, or even to cook 
with. Water is very easily contaminated in hot weather, 
and stagnant and half-stagnant water goes bad more quickly 
than water refreshed by a good current. No wonder, then, that 
the authorities are anxious and are appealing to the users of 
water to be as careful as possible! Happily, these appeals are 
being attended to, but the consumers must remember not to 
be guilty of a relapse of attention the moment the rain comes, 
even if it eomes in torrents. 


In the Times of Friday, July 22nd, there appeared a letter 
from Lady Askwith on the subject of the present attempt by 
the Labour Exchanges to interfere in the relations between 
the employers and employed in domestic service. Their 
method is this. They issue ‘‘on Government paper a list of 
requirements, hours, and wages, drawn up by the advisory 
committees, which, if the employers do not fulfil, they consider 
that the applicant is.entitled to refuse the situation and receive 
the unemployment dole. They began with persons under 
eighteen years of age, but are in many instances extending 
them to cover all ages.” As Lady Askwith points out, this is 
a grossly illegal attempt to blackmail domestic employers into 
conforming to what the Labour Exchanges think to be the right 
conditions. The demand for domestic labour so notoriously 
exceeds the supply that this interference is particularly futile. 
If a servant is dissatisfied with the conditions of his or her 
employment, he or she can so easily leave and obtain another 
situation at once, that the idea of it being necessary for the 
Labour Exchanges to protect, at enormous expense to the 
nation, the rights of this class, which can and very rightly 
does look after itself extremely well, is grotesque. 


We see that the question of the name of the Unionist Party 
recently discussed by us was the subjeet of debate at the annual 
meeting of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist Association of 
the Hitchin Division for which Lord Robert Cecil sits. Cicero’s 
friend Atticus has been described as “ a consummate neutral.” 
Lord Robert, if he does not quite fit this designation, may be 
said to have assumed, if the reports are correct, the position 
of conservative neutrality on this point. After wisely declaring 
that the most important thing was to observe the principles 
which the Association supported, he added that it would 
not only be dishonest but also bad policy to alter the funda- 
mental principles in order to attract members of other parties. 
The latter part of this sentence was addressed to members of 
the Association who supported the proposal for the change 
from “Unionist” to “Constitutional” on the ground that it 
would obtain supporters for Lord Robert. 


We strongly admire the integrity of Lord Robert's political 
character, but we think he might have been a little bolder 
in this matter. What we need, and what the Unionist Party 
can perfectly well give us, if it could only find its way out of the 
Cambrian wood in which it is now wandering, is a party truly 
democratic in its principles, and also constitutional. Such a 
party will develop the present structure of society on existing 
lines, and not of those of socialistic and revolutionary tyranny. 
Probably the best name that we could choose would be one 
showing that we are both democratic and constitutional. There 
would be no harm if the name also suggested that it represented 
the union of good citizens to produce these ends. For though 
we do not want to be a Coalition, we want to keep the doors wide 
for all Liberals, and there are thousands of them not only in 
the ranks of the Coalition but among the great body o’ persons 
unconnected with any party who believe both in Democracy 
and in the Constitution, 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 883; 
Thursday week, 88}; a year ago, 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


ce nation should be grateful to the Daily Express 
for turning the bull’s-eye of publicity upon the 
grave injury which is being done to our Constitution. 
There appeared in Monday’s paper, under the heading of 
“* Where is our British Constitution?” a timely article 
of protest against the way in which our Government is being 
worked. The protest was not, we are glad to say, couched 
in the technical jargon of the Constitutional Jurist. Though 
written with adequate knowledge, it was expressed in such 
terms as the plainest of plain men could understand. 

The first point made—and it is one of prime importance— 
concerned the altered position of the office of Prime Minister. 
In the old days, the Prime Minister, though, of course, by 
far the most important man in the Ministry, and the man 
who appointed Ministers to their posts, was only primus 
inter pares, the first among equals—a foreman, but not a 
superior being. 

Lord John Russell once stated before a Committee of 
the House of Commons that the only difference between 
the Prime Minister and other Ministers was that, if he 
differed with a colleague and no compromise could be 
arrived at, the colleague, and not the Prime Minister, 
resigned. That was quite true. It was, indeed, a necessary 
arrangement. There must be a final word in every con- 
troversy, or else there is chaos. What prevented this 
rule destroying the independence and responsibility of 
Cabinet Ministers was that the Prime Minister in former 
days always acted in and through the Cabinet. He drew 
his strength from the support of his colleagues, and he 
spoke in their name. If he took action of an important 
kind, he took it in the Cabinet, For example, if the Prime 
Minister came to a deadlock with a colleague, the matter 
was at once brought before the Cabinet. If, which was 
usually the case, the Cabinet supported the Prime Minister, 
they, in effect, told the recalcitrant member of the Govern- 
ment that if he could not come to terms with the Prime 
Minister he must resign, It sometimes happened, however, 
that the Prime Minister was told, or rather made to feel, 
that the opinion of the Cabinet was with the Minister and 
not with him, and that therefore he risked a Cabinet 
crisis if he insisted on having his own way. The 
result was very much to increase the power and the re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet as a whole. They supported 
the authority of the Prime Minister because they thought 
he could keep the Government together and in office, and 
lead the party to victory and so forth, and also because 
he was popular with the voters and had their ear. But 
they insisted on being consulted and on making the Prime 
Minister feel that his position was due to their loyalty and 
not to power inherent in his office. In a word, they 
obtained influence from the fact that they had knowledge, 
and also from the fact that in an extreme case they could 
say to their leader: “ After all, the responsibility for 
this will come upon the Cabinet as a whole, and it is not 
fair to put it upon us when the large majority of us greatly 
dislike the course proposed.” 

By acting in and through the Cabinet, and by having 
ao secrets from them, the Prime Minister was to a large 
extent controlled, and controlled to the benefit of 
the State. Now, however, we have evolved a change in 
the Constitution, and a very mischievous change. The 
present Prime Minister, partly consciously, but no doubt 
still more unconsciously, has through his restlessness of 
mind, his desire to retain all essential power in his own 
hands, and probably also through his being overworked, 
come to assume a kind of superman position in the 
Ministry. In effect, he claims to be not merely the first 
among equals—that is, a being different only in degree 
from other Ministers—but a being different in kind. He is 
not even Leader of the House. ite stands outside every 
Department and even outside Parliament. He comes in 


to say the final word when there is some difficulty or 
trouble, but otherwise he claims the position of Grand 
Vizier or of the Chancellor of the German Empire. This 
claim, that specially difficult and delicate matters are 
tlways reserved for the Prime Minister, has a paralysing 








effect on the work of government. _Ministers have become 
afraid of being blamed by the Prime Minister, or, what 
is worse, the members of his Secretariat, if they do this op 
that of their own initiative and without leave. The 
are told with the icy politeness of Private Secretaries that 
this is a matter that should be kept for the decision of the 
Prime Minister. 

Things are worse even than that. The Prime Minister, 
it is alleged, interferes before a Minister has time to act, 
It has been openly stated in the Press, though we take 
no responsibility for the truth of the story, that when, 
the other day, the Northcliffe Press was outlawed at 
the Foreign Office, and received no more of its special 
communications, this rash and wrong-headed decision 
was taken, not by the Foreign Secretary, but by the Prime 
Minister himself and without the consent or the knowledge 
of Lord Curzon. It is asserted that Lord Curzon heard of 
the instructions to his own office only after they had been 
given. It has been argued that the Prime Minister 
endorsed this rumour by his speech in which he explained 
that the Government had given the order in question, 
We do not agree that the Prime Minister’s words are 
necessarily open to the interpretation that he claims the act 
as his own. When we read his words we took them rather 
to be an extreme example of that chivalry upon which 
Prime Ministers pride, and ought to pride, themselves 
in regard to attacks upon their colleagues. In old days 
the Prime Minister, and every Cabinet Minister as long as 
he remained in the Cabinet, considered themselves jointly 
and severally, fully and absolutely, responsible for every 
act done by another Minister. If one Minister was 
openly attacked, every other Minister, headed by the 
Prime Minister, rushed to his defence. The idea of any 
Minister ever saying in regard to some other Cabinei 
Minister, “ That is his affair. He did what he chose, but 
his action does not bind me,” was unthinkable. 

There was one and one way only of getting rid of the 
bond of responsibility, and that was resignation. There- 
fore, when the Prime Minister spoke as he did about Lor| 
Curzon’s reputed action, we, and we believe the mass of 
the country, believed that he was only reviving the good 
old practice. It seems, indeed, to us that the country 
is bound to feel that this is the proper way to regard the 
incident, and that we ought not to pay attention to rumours 
of the kind we have indicated till they are publicly endorsed 
by some competent authority. As Lord Curzon has not 
resigned, the public is bound to assume that there can be 
no truth in the said rumours. After all, we are not living 
in the epoch of Louis XIV.—though, as far as that goes, 
we feel that Louvois or Colbert would have resigned if 
the Grand Monarque had sent a direct order over the head 
of his Minister. 

But to return to the main issue. What we want to see 
restored is the sense of Cabinet responsibility. That would 
prevent such usurpation of power by the Prime Minister 
as has undoubtedly taken place. We are not, however, 
going to put the blame for the usurpation of power solely 
on the Prime Minister. It rests chiefly upon the members 
of the Cabinet. They could have stopped unconstitutional 
practices, and stopped them in a moment by their power of 
resignation. Resignation is the antiseptic of Cabinets and 
of Constitutions. It is the duty of Cabinet Ministers to 
use that power—not, of course, too freely, but always 
to keep it in reserve. It is this power which makes the 
difference between a gilded slave and a free servant of 
the State. 

Now the war is over the Cabinet should make it quite 
clear to the Prime Minister that, though they mean to 
let him be their chief and leader, Cabinet responsibility 
must at once be restored, and with it Cabinet government. 
As the Daily Express well puts it, the Prime Minister 
must realize that, constitutionally, he is only a member otf 
the Cabinet. He is not a grand arbitrator, he is not a 
referee, he is not the superman outside who lets the little 
creatures of the Administration play or quarrel amongst 
each other, squeal, or smile, or fight, or backbite, 
but who, if anything important has got to be done, will 
do it so swiftly and with such determination that 
the thing is a fait accompli before the Ministers have realized 
that the Prime Minister has “got busy.” To quote the 
Daily Express once more: “ Politics, as a direct result of 
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rather than principles. The first duty of the Conservative 
Party is therefore to restore three things—the British 
Constitution, the supremacy of Parliament, and the 
collective responsibility of the Cabinet.” We have only 
one quarrel with this excellent policy, and that is a verbal 
one. Why should the Daily Express talk about the 
(onservative Party and so ticket itself as a reactionary 
organ? If it does not wish to use the name Unionist, 
and we have no desire to insist upon it, the proper word to 
use is the Constitutional Party, or, as our readers know 
we should prefer to say, the Constitutional Democratic 
Partv. Why should those who set out, as it is very 
necessary that they should set out, to restore the British 
(Constitution be afraid to call themselves the Constitutional 
Party ? Lord Beaverbrook will do great service to the 
nation if he will keep his enterprising newspaper busy 
with the revival of constitutional government, but he 
must not, in doing so, give anybody the opportunity of 
calling him a reactionary. 





THE SILESIAN QUESTION AND THE ENTENTE. 


NCE more we are told that the differences between 
France and Britain will be settled and that the 
Entente will be restored to health. It depends upon what we 
mean by health—some people (for example, those who suffer 
from perpetual headaches and have made up their minds 
to it) are reconciled to a much lower standard of fitness 
than other people; yet they go about their work and 
appear to be normal. We fear that if Frenchmen and 
Englishmen do not reconsider the foundations of the 
Entente it can never be really healthy. Of course, there 
is a strong desire in both France and Britain that the two 
countries should remain friends. The needs of both point 
in the direction of friendship, as is sufficiently proved by 
the long succession of compromises about the po'icy of the 
Supreme Council. What we want to do in this article is to 
show that if the Entente is kept in being only on such 
conditions as these it will never be a useful instrument and 
will never serve its primary function of keeping the peace 
of Europe and the world. 

To understand how deep the differences between France 
and Britain go it is necessary to look back over the history 
of the Silesian dispute. The Supreme Council agreed that 
the future ownership of Upper Silesia should be ‘lecided by 
plebiscite. The French, of course, desired that Upper 
Silesia should go bodily to Poland, and the motive of the 
desire was as much the thought that Germany would 
thereby be deprived of a rich coal district as the thought 
that the new State of Poland would be magnified and 
enriched. The suggestion of a plebiscite came from Britain, 
and in the circumstances it was perhaps the best possible 
suggestion, though it is necessary to add that a plebiscite 
never can and never will produce the satisfactory results 
which are attributed to it by those who confuse words with 
facts. Even when a plebiscite yields an overwhelmin 
vote for handing over a disputed territory to Jones instea 
of to Brown, there will always be compact little groups of 
Brownites who will remain virulently disaffected and who 
may spend their lives working for the discomfiture of the 
Jones’ system. In Upper Silesia the decision was not 
overwhelming. It is true that there was a majority for 
handing Upper Silesia back to Germany, but there were 
quite enough doubtful points to give the French a pretext 
for saying that no decisive policy about Upper Silesia could 
be based on the plebiscite. 

_ We may admit that there are difficulties without finding 
it necessary in any way to be false to the spirit of the 
Treaty. The voting in the west and north of Upper 
Silesia was tremendously in favour of Germany, and the 
voters in those districts should certainly be allowed to 
belong to the country of their choice—that is to say, to 
Germany. On the other hand, the Pless and Rybnik 
districts are naturally enough strongly pro-Polish, because 
they lie at the door of Poland. These districts should also 
certainly be allowed to join the country of their choice. 
The chief difficulty is the central and eastern districts, 
where towns which voted German are surrounded, just 
as though they were islands, by little seas of Polish sym- 
pathizers. The Polish sympathizers in these areas are 
mostly scattered peasant folk. Unfortunately, the voting 
in these central and eastern districts was about evenly 





balanced, and, unfortunately, also the coalfields, which 
everybody covets, are in this neutral territory. Experts on 
the spot already know the facts, however, so far as these 
can possibly be known. A frontier could be drawn which 
would be reasonable and tolerable for Germany, and also 
reasonable and tolerable for Poland, though it must be 
confessed that, in whatever way the frontier be drawn in 
this area, there will be a considerable number of both 
Poles and Germans who will be unhappy. 

But how has France dealt with the problem we have just 
described ? We regret very much to say that, in our 
judgment, she has not acted in the spirit of the Treaty. 
W hen the Korfanty rising took place, the French repre- 
sentatives on the spot, or, at all events, most of them, 
made it easy for the Poles to “jump” a German claim, 
and difficult for anybody else to prevent the authority 
of the Supreme Council from being defied. The frontier 
was nominally closed against both Poles and Germans 
who wished to fling themselves into the strife and help 
their compatriots ; but actually armed Poles were allowed 
to pass and armed Germans were pinned to their ground. 
It is the old story of accepting the fait accompli. It is also 
well known that large sums of money have been raised in 
France for financing what we must call illegitimate Polish 
claims. When the British Government pointed out over 
and over again that the trouble would never be brought 
to an end until the Supreme Council finally announced its 
policy, and its determination to insist upon it, the French 
Government discovered one reason after another for post- 
poning the meeting of the Supreme Council. The differ- 
ences will be patched up again, and it is now hoped that 
when the Supreme Council meets on August 4th it will 
at last decide the boundaries of Upper Silesia. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, has had to yield a point in order 
to persuade M. Briand to agree to the meeting, and the 
boundary experts from Upper Silesia will hold a meeting 
before the main meeting, although, as we have said, the 
facts, so far as they can be known, have been available for 
a long time. 

It may be asked, Has not France just as much reason as 
Britain or Italy for wishing the Silesian question to be 
settled in accordance with the desires of the Silesian 
people? Personally, we are sure that she has, but France 
does not see it in that light. It must be remembered— 
and here we Englishmen cannot possibly fail to sympathize— 
that France has accepted absolutely what may be called 
the doctrine of “ Never Again” in relation to Germany. 
She can never forget the forty years of misery and anxiety 
which she went through when she was continually hectored 
by Germany and all the time suffered the humiliation and 
the sorrow of feeling that loyal French provinces had 
been stolen from her and kept by force. As she bore the 
brunt of the German attack in the war she carries on her 
face marks which may remain for ever. Her loss in 
manhood was terrible ; hundreds of square miles of what 
was once smiling agricultural land dotted with prosperous 
villages have been mangled and impoverished if not ren- 
dered sterile for years tocome. No wonder that Frenchmen 
say that Englishmen, living securely in their islands, 
cannot realize what these things mean! Frenchmen tell 
themselves—or, at least, many of their military advisers 
say—that France will never be really safe unless her 
frontier is safely set upon the Rhine. They cannot sleep 
comfortably at nights while they reflect that some day a 
restored Germany may again cross an indefensible line. 
In fine, French policy is directed towards a thorough 
physical security. Part of this policy is to constitute 
a powerful Poland which, lying between Russia and Ger- 
many, shall prevent the junction of those two countries, 
and shall reduce the terror to its smallest possible 
proportions. If our readers want to understand the 
French point of view stated with clearness, distinction, and 
emphatic fairness from its own point of view, let them read 
the statement which we publish elsewhere under the 
heading “ Correspondence.” The statement is written by 
an able Frenchman who is a firm friend of this country. 

We maintain that the fundamental disagreement between 
France and Britain must be rediscussed on first principles. 
We are frankly tired of these compromises which never go 
to the root of the matter. The root of the matter is that 
we and the French have strictly opposed opinions as to 
how security is to be obtained for the world. France, as 
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we have said, believes in the possibility of a physical 
security. We do not. We recognize that war has been 
reduced to a tragic absurdity. The next great war would 
mean that every man, woman, and child, and every resource 
of the country to the last halfpenny, the last piece of 
material, and the last ounce of effort, would be engaged 
from the first moment. And nobody could win—at least 
if the losers were extinguished the winners would be 
bankrupt and dying. Aireraft, whatever conscientious 
objectors might think, would make everybody a soldier 
against his will. Capitals, hundreds of miles from the 
nominal fighting line, would be laid in ruins, and perhaps 
some of the safest places might be at the nominal front 
where it would be the custom to guard by every kind of 
ingenuity the persons of valuable officers. If we are to 
assume that it is necessary to prepare for war on this scale, 
every great country will accept bankruptcy in the present 
in order to avoid the danger of ruin on some future 
occasion. 

Englishmen as a whole, therefore, have come to believe, 
if not in the League of Nations, at all events in some kind 
of international co-operation such as President Harding 
has in mind. Over-ambitious schemes are always likely 
to fail. But, without overreaching, it is quite possible 
to get nations of goodwill together, to insist, for instance, 
on the sanctity of treaties, to require that a definite period 
of notice should be given before denouncing treaties, and 
to agree to send to Coventry malignant nations which 
disregarded the public law of the world. There is nothing 
Utopian in such ideas as these. The disarmament con- 
ference at Washington itself presupposes and exacts this 
spirit. Every other line of action is to provoke the reign 
of insanity and with our own hands to write the doom of 
our civilization. 

Will France, or will she not, consent to work for obtaining 
security by agreement ? That is the root of the matter. 
She may say that Englishmen, just because they cannot 
exist without their foreign trade, are under a constant 
temptation to take a too material view of life and to talk 
in too friendly a way with their enemies in the gate. It 
is quite true that our country is, in effect, a great workshop 
and that we cannot live except upon our foreign trade. But 
it is at least equally obvious that Frenchmen, in their 
self-supporting country, have, by virtue of their natural 
advantages, too dim an appreciation of the complicated 
relations of the rest of the world. 

America and Britain are evolving a plan. It may 
receive checks, but its future is certain because the deter- 
mination and the spirit are there. We want to help France 
and to give her the security she desires and deserves. But 
we cannot help her by means of physical force not provided 
for in treaties and frontiers arranged by stratagem unless we 
are to sacrifice the great principle plainly accepted by the 
English-speaking world. France has been in the past the 
greatest liberalizing force on the Continent of Europe, and 
unless we have her ready co-operation there will be another 
sowing of dragon’s teeth, and the danger of war will be much 
greater than it need be. Germany cannot really be kept 
weak, for her strength lies in the energy of her people. 
Safety for France is to be found in giving Germany no excuse 
for saying that. she has a grievance, and above all, in 
giving the other Great Powers the conviction that every 
enemy of France must be discouraged and, if necessary, 
repelled because France is just. 





THE ETERNAL PROBLEM. 

jer oa one of our present domestic troubles can be 

ultimately expressed in terms of money. There is 
not a problem, political or industrial, which would threaten 
the country with disaster if there were enough money. 
Yet disaster, as things are, really faces us. By extravagant 
administration the Government make crushing taxation 
a necessity, and this taxation, which has ceased to be a 
tax on people’s incomings and has become in practice a 
levy on capital, dries up the sources of industrial enterprise. 
Trade falters, flags, and dies away, so that less and less 
money can be found to foot the bills presented by our 
prodigal Government. We tread the round of a vicious 
circle. If we continue to follow this circular route in- 
definitely we shall end in insolvency. Nothing is more 
certain than that. 








Two important incidents bearing on this problem have 
to be recorded this week. In the House of Commons on 
Tuesday there was a debate on the Treasury Vote and 
on the much-talked-of effort of the Government to cut 
down the stafis and the cost of Government Departments, 
After a great deal of groaning from the mountain a ridicy- 
lous mouse was born. On a salary list of £69,000,000 
there is to be a reduction of only half a million, over and 
above the automatic reduction of the war bonus in accord- 
ance with the fall in the cost of living. After September 
30th no bonus will be paid on any me of over £2,000, 
From £500 upwards a graduated reduction in the bonus 
will be made, until, at £1,700, there will be a reduction 
of 60 per cent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that our Civil Service was “ the most efficient and 
upright ” in the world. We know it. He went on to 
say that the salaries of the higher officials were low com- 
pared with the salaries they could earn in business. We 
heartily agree, and, moreover, we agree that it would be 
bad business to have an under-paid Civil Service. Men 
who have great responsibilities and who handle great 
sums of money should be above the level of financial 
anxiety and therefore of temptation, and the salaries 
should command the highest brain power. But the real 
trouble is that there are enormous numbers of Civil servants 
who under any reasonable system of administration would 
not be needed. Bureaucracy goes on like a great fly- 
wheel which it is difficult to stop when once it has been 
started. The need of the moment is for an heroically 
strong man who would stop at nothing in saving the 
country from an appalling danger. It is rather as though 
the management of the country were exposed to the familiar 
difficulties in the running of an household. It is proposed, 
as the housework is heavy, to engage a second housemaid. 
That sounds simple in theory, but in practice it is not at 
all simple. The engagement of another servant somehow 
creates new work; she occupies room-space, and has to 
be fed, and these facts mean a little more work for every- 
body else. So the cook discovers that under the new 
conditions she cannot possibly get on without a scullery 
maid. Just so in the Departments. The expansion of 
a staff is made the excuse—theoretically unanswerable— 
for a further expansion. 

The bureaucracy has become a perfect incubus. We 
thought that we were fairly rid of the Food Ministry 
and the Ministry of Shipping, but a large part of the staff 
of the Ministry of Food seems to have been transferred 
to another Department, and the Ministry of Shipping 
is still carrying on and seems lately even to have grown 
a little, if we may believe statements made in the debate. 
We repeat that though our Civil servants are undoubtedly 
worthy of good pay, there are far too many of them, par- 
ticularly in the lower grades. And there is no reason 
why the service as a whole should be indemnified against 
the financial afflictions which the war brought on the whole 
nation. Nearly all brain-workers are much worse off 
than they were before the war, but it seems to be assumed 
by the Government that it is natural that the brain- 
worker who happens to be a Civil servant should be an 
exception. 

Sir Henry Craik, who is an old and experienced Civil 
servant himself, said, what we are sure is perfectly true, 
that it is useless to appeal to the Heads of Departments 
to reduce their staffs. A Head of a Department naturally 
wants to increase the authority and importance and, 
as he would probably believe, the efficiency of his Depart- 
ment; and in practice he does this by trying to have 
more persons under his control than are employed in 
other Departments. Lord Eustace Percy advocated the 
plan, which, as we have often said, is the only one worth 
considering, of limiting the sum available for the Civil 
Service. It is the plan of rationing the Departments. 
A desperate remedy is necessary in a desperate case. 
When a thing is proved to be necessary it is absurd to 
argue about the degree in which it is justifiable or feasible. 
It is not justifiable to throw cargo overboard till a ship 1s 
in obvious danger, but when that point is reached it 1s 
unjustifiable not to throw it overboard. The debate was 
thoroughly discouraging. We hoped that before this 
the man of heroic strength and determination, ready to 
fit his policy to the plain national needs, would have been 
found. But he is still wanting. 
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The other important incident to which we wish to refer 
is the formation of the Income Tax Payers’ Society under 
the Presidency of Lord Inchcape. Such a society was 
badly needed, and we most sincerely wish it a great success. 
Lord Inchcape will be an admirable leader. Sir William 
Treloar is chairman of the General Purposes Committee, 
and he states that the objects of the society are to keep 
the control of Income Tax in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the taxpayers (in other words, to keep the Com- 
missioners in existence and support them against the 
encroachments of bureaucracy) ; to advocate the abolition 
of anomalies; to simplify the machinery of assessment 
by getting rid of complexity of forms; to investigate 
cases of hardship and seek redress ; to bring forward test 
cases; and to advise all members of the society. The 
subscription to the society will be only £1 1s. for corpora- 
tions or companies, and only 5s. for individuals. The 
offices of the society are at Iddesleigh House, Westminster. 
The subscription has been put so low that the society will, 
of course, require voluntary support, and we hope that 
this will be forthcoming. 

To simplify assessments under the Income Tax is a 
worthy object. There ought to be a single graduated 
Income Tax. The splitting up of the tax into Income 
Tax, Super Tax, Corporation Tax, and so on is confusing 
and maddening to every one who has to take his financial 
bearings and know precisely what his financial obligations 
will be. <A single graduated Income Tax ought to super- 
sede everything else. Super Tax and Corporation Tax 
as such ought to disappear. We do not in the least mean 
that the Government should collect less than they require 
by means of direct taxation, but simply that all this con- 
fusion should be avoided. The total amount collected 
would be the same, but the exact amount demanded from 
firms and individuals would be clear from the outset. 
The Government talk about a 6s. Income Tax, but when 
a particular Income Tax payer has paid his Super Tax 
and his Corporation Tax he has, perhaps, paid 11s. in the 
pound, If he has really got to pay 1ls., why not say so 
at once, and be done with it? It would be an advantage 
to everybody to know exactly where he stands. 

Let us hope that this society, which starts at such an 
opportune moment and with so many able men behind it, will 
have vast influence, direct and indirect. It might do much 
to keep public attention fixed upon the unceasing need for 
public economy. An example of the cynicism with which 
the Government treat the public is their way of dealing 
with the salaries of Members of Parliament. The House 
of Commons voted against the proposal that the salaries 
of members should be relieved of Income Tax. But the 
Government nevertheless offered to relieve members. so 
far as they could by doing it under another name. 
They are ready to refund “‘ expenses ”’ incurred by members. 
But what is the justification for in effect relieving members 
of Income Tax outside the Income Tax laws? This is 
a matter into which the society should inquire. 

At every point extravagance on the part of the Govern- 
ment should be challenged. Already there are whispers 
of an increased Income Tax. The truth is, however, 
that the country has reached the limit of its taxable capacity. 
Every penny of further taxation would be a dire restraint 
upon trade, because it would come out of the capital 
urgently required for setting trade going again. The 
higher the tax goes the less the return is likely to be. If 
the Government behave so foolishly as to make even more 
taxation inevitable they will be requiring the nation to 
tread the disastrous circle more furiously than ever. The 
only consolation in such a prospect is that before the nation 
consented to do it they would have got rid of the Govern- 
ment. If the Government want to survive they must 
find their strong man without delay. 





HOW TO SAVE THE COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF ENGLAND.—IL. 
\ E cannot go into full details of Hamptonizing here, 
but obviously a great deal would depend on whether 
the architect who did the house up had imagination 
enough not to be controlled by what may be called the 
Clapham Villa idea. If he gave way to the notion that 
people must not have their bedrooms too big, or their 
sitting-rooms too high, and so be forced into great expense 





in rebuilding, he would be lost. Success would 
depend upon keeping down the new work. No doubt 
the great reception rooms of the ground floor and the 
piano nobile would present a difficult problem; but 
certain features as, for example, the Great Hall with its 
Great Staircase, might very well be used as Common 
Rooms, which could be hired for parties and assemblies 
by any of the ten resident families, or else might be let 
for a country club, or, again, for county assemblies. 
But where would the saving come in? It would come in 
in the fact that the inhabitants would have a common 
water supply and a common electric supply, and also a 
co-operative kitchen garden, let probably to a market 
gardener, who would have a splendid local market in his 
ten families, and therefore could pay the company a good 
rent. In the same way the big stable and coach house 
might be let to a hirer of motors, who would do a good 
business, not only in letting out cars, but in garaging 
and looking after the cars of the people who owned their 
own vehicles. The co-operative lawn tennis courts and 
squash racquet court and golf course; if owned by the 
company, might give extremely cheap sport to the ten 
families, and would yield a good revenue to the company. 
Also, if the company could cut down the Upas tree 
which always seems to blast any scheme for public 
catering in England, they should have a smal! restaurant 
in the house which would, in the first place, provide 
lunches and teas, or even dinners in the summer for 
tourists, and would also supplement the kitchens of 
the families when they wanted to entertain or when there 
was only one person at home, or, again, during any domestic 
convulsion. 

We can quite well imagine ten or twelve families of 
young people now living in London (who have got 
to the stage where they would like to have somewhere in 
the country to run down to with the children) putting 
their heads together and forming a small co-operative 
society for taking over and running a big country house. 
They would find in “ Hamptonization” a far cheaper way 
of having fine rooms and beautiful surroundings than in 
buying or building ten brand new villas ! 

In addition to this plan for “ Hamptonization ” there 
is the plan in regard to which Sir Henry Lunn is, we 
understand, appealing to the public through his well- 
named company “Country Houses, Ltd. ’’—a plan for 
turning a big country house into a hydro or private 
country hotel. We wish him and his company the 
greatest possible success, for if it sueceeds we may find 
in his plan a source of salvation for many country houses. 
After all, there is nothing like the motive power of a profit. 
If it could be shown that it paid to save our country 
houses, they would be instantly out of all danger. We 
may talk as we like about altruism and public spirit, 
and they no doubt exist and are great: forces. in the 
world ; but if one wants something done there is nothing 
like a profit to set the wheels going. By a profit we do 
not mean a huge gain, but a reasonable remuneration for 
energy, labour, and capital expended. 

There are plenty of other uses for the country house, 
though we cannot find space to enumerate many more 
of them now. Two, however, must be mentioned in 
conclusion, The first, though it seems fantastic, has, we 
believe, a good deal in it; if only we could find some 
captain of retail industry imaginative and bold enough 
to take it up. We may say in prelude that it depends, 
as does in part our scheme for municipal offices in country 
houses, on the return to the road—on the discovery of 
the fact that we live on the roads and not on the railroads. 
Why should not some of the great London department 
stores like Selfridge’s, Harrod’s, Barker’s, Whiteley’s, 
Debenham and _ Freebody’s, Peter Jones’, Maple’s, 
Shoolbred’s, the Army and Navy or the Civil Service 
Stores—to name only the first ten that spring into one’s 
mind—take over some country house that is going cheap 
and open it as a country Department Store with only 
rural rates to pay ? If it were well placed in regard to 
*bus routes, and, ef course, in a well-populated neighbour- 
hood, we believe that in this age of motor-cars and motor- 
bicycles for the million, and motor-’buses for the rest, 
such a country Department Store would pay, especially 
if the proprietors made one of their big rooms into a 
rural assembly hall where tea could be got, a band or a 
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amophone listened to, or a cinematograph show or a dance 
Be held. People who canie to hear the band or see the 
pictures would, after a cup of tea, remain to buy. Instead 
of going into some dreary town to shop, they would shop 
much nearer to their homes, and therefore more pleasantly, 
at the country department stores at Strata Marcella 
Abbey. In old days—i.e., about forty years ago—there 
was a system not unlike this in many country districts, 
though on a much humbler scale. Some village shop 
tuckily placed, or at any rate luckily owned by an enter- 
prising and careful man, would become a shopping centre, 
and on a fine day quite a row of heavy landaus belonging 
to ladies with mid-Victorian hats and bonnets could be 
seen drawn up in the village street. The ladies found 
they could get many household things cheaply with less 
trouble than sending to the nearest big town or to London. 
Needless to say, the place offered an enormous attraction 
to the children, always eager to “ go out and buy some- 
thing.” The present writer still warms to the thought 
of how he used to go to “the Temple Cloud shop,” an 
emporium of the kind mentioned, where, if his finances 
would not run to anything higher, he could always buy 
that most enchanting of obsolete sweetmeats, “ Weather- 
spoon’s Lozenges”—lozenges the memory of which now 
exists only in a somewhat ambiguous entry in the catalogue 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. Sic transit gloria Templi. 
But we must in this age look higher than Weatherspoon. 
Well-displayed goods in the stately saloons of a Barocco 
mansion would be a very taking business. Country 
people like an object for a drive or a walk in the after- 
noon, and what would be a better goal than the Abbey ? 
* Besides, the cook is out of ice!” 

Our last suggestion is, after all, a very obvious one. 
Why should not a serious attempt be made to found English 
country clubs in our deserted palaces? We are well aware 

- that the county club idea hitherto has not caught on here as 
it has in America; but we are not at all sure that the time 
is not now ripe. Arising out of this, why should not a 
federation of the country clubs of America, of which we 
presume there are at least a couple of hundred, probably 
with an aggregate of at least 100,000 members, take over 
a large country house here? The fact that it would 
belong to a federation of clubs of good standing would 
give ample security against objectionable inmates, and so 
a greater sense of freedom and privacy than can be 
secured in a hotel. In a case of this kind many owners 
would, we believe, prove willing to let their houses as 
going concerns—that is, with the pictures on the walls 
and the books on the shelves. Here, again, no doubt one 
of the universal providing firms could be induced to run 
the business on terms. Taking the low estimate of 100,000 
members of American country clubs, it would mean a very 
tiny addition to each subscription to pay the “ overhead 
charges” for obtaining the country house. Fifty cents 
added to every subscription should do it. For this purpose 
the bigger the house the better. When it was once 
obtained we imagine that there would be very little difficulty 
in keeping its bedrooms full for at any rate eight months of 
the year. 

Of course, dozens of serious objections can be raised to 
this as, indeed, to any of the plans proposed by us, but 
we believe that with a little good sense all of them can 
be met and overcome. 





FLIGHT. 


tae most loving sons of London can at this season 

desire nothing so much as to get away from her. 
There is a Flight Sickness which is almost as strong as 
Home Sickness. To get away from “ grind ” is sometimes 
like getting away from a nagging pain—the only pleasure 
of which the imagination will take hold. The more strongly 
a man feels the mental stimulus of the crowd when he is 
full of energy, the more acutely does he feel its oppression 
when he comes to the end of his tether. The monotony of 
effort is at times the most unbearable of all monotonies, 
The exercise of it, the sight of it, the atmosphere that it 
creates, become utterly repugnant, and we lose the wish 
for any definite pleasure or employment and only want to 
“ get away.” 

In more ways than one the present summer may be 
regarded as a “ record.” Apart from the fact that we are 





in the height of summer, that we are approaching the end 
of the pecinntenel man’s working year, a certain intoleranca 
of sameness is oppressing every one ; a sort of mental fever 
revails which the time of year only accentuates. A far 
arger proportion of people than usual want to “ get away” 
in a permanent sense. They desire any manner of life but 
their own, any situation but the one they were born in, any 
system of moral compulsion but the one they have known. 
All the commonplace moralists and philosophers are looking 
for a reason for this state of discontentment, and most of 
us put it down without thinking to the war. Sometimes, 
however, one becomes impatient of that easy explanation 
of everything, and wonders if the present distress of the 
public mind is not connected with one of those waves of 
emotion which from time to time attack a settled popu- 
lation and tempt them to “ get away.” Such waves of 
emotion account for all sorts of mysterious phenomena—. 
great treks, the Crusades, periods of emigration and of 
restless discontent. The wish to get out of the country 
into an unknown world is not so fierce as once it was, 
Partly perhaps because, so far as the community is con- 
cerned, no lands are any longer unknown. Even the 
ignorant individual has a sense that life everywhere except 
in the wilds is very much alike, and the ordinary townsman 
has a horror of the “ wild” which is very deep-rooted, 
He never sees a fair field spoiled by an ugly brick building 
but he talks of “ improvement.” Still, he has the English- 
man’s love of adventure, and just now he wants to get 
— into a new social rather than a new physical world. 
e cannot help thinking that a very good case might 
be made out for the theory we have been venturing to 
suggest that the spirit of flight is upon us, though it shows 
itself in a new way. So many of the virtues and 
faults of the wanderer and the adventurer are obvious 
just now in the stay-at-home crowd. The spirit of the 
tramp, the spirit of the rich wanderer, of the crusader, 
and of the gipsy instead of being rare is common. 
The poor man is sick of routine and of discipline ; he wants 
to be master of his time if he is master of nothing else. 
The rich wanderer is in very much the same state of mind. 
Both of them have lost to a very great extent that almost 
pious love of home, of tradition, and local association 
which once held society together. The rich man of this 
sort is more unworldly than the poor man, but that is 
simply because his temptation in that direction is less. 
The sense of property in both cases is a slight one ; accord- 
ing to whether the person is a naturally moral man or not, he 
will take away some one else’s property or give away his own. 
Some feeling of settlement, some sense of contentment, is 
a necessary corollary to a real respect for property. Gipsies 
have always been known as petty thieves, but they owe 
their thievish propensities to their nomad condition of 
life. They are universally accredited with a strong pride 
and a strong if rather eccentric sense of honour. ‘Their 
character seems to take little injury from the faults which 
are largely the outcome of circumstances. In the same 
way the English character at the present moment seems to 
be taking very little harm from the superficial loosening 
of public morals which is so evident at the moment. Tech- 
nical morality, like all other morality, depends also to a 
certain extent upon a settlement. A vagabond, even if 
he is only seeking new countries in a metaphorical sense, is 
not likely to be a very rangé person. On the other hand, 
his absence of regularity seems to degrade him far less 
than it would degrade the quiet stay-at-home disciple of 
convention. 

Once more the analogy of the gipsy holds good. The 
history of the gipsy proves him always a fortune-teller, 
a consulter of oracles, a man of strange superstitions. 
Those who draw a superficial inference declare that 
he owes this peculiarity to his lack of religion; but 
may he not as likely owe it to his want of settlement ! 
He is always looking for change. He has no idea what the 
morrow will bring forth. We none of us have in one sense ; 
but monotony is only another word for immutable tradition, 
and from our monotonous traditions we can make a very 
good guess. Just now we have broken with them, and, 
like the gipsy, we look for something to guess by. Of 
course it is easy to say that the gipsy soothsayer prophesies 
for money. Very often, no doubt, he is a cheat, but his 
habit of soothsaying did not begin with cheating. He 


has simply turned it to account as man turns every tendency 
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and temperamental characteristic to account to suit his 
circumstances. Now and then we find the gipsy spirit, 
the spirit of flight, fired by something like inspiration. 
That divine breath touching the spirit of the time produces 
the modern crusader, the man who flies from all he knows 
because he has a vision of conquest inexpressibly better 
than peaceful quiescence. In some sense his adventure 
always seems to ordinary men rather futile, and his adven- 
ture is never quite consistently noble ; still, there is some- 
thing about him which forces admiration from the thought- 
ful, and some success always attends him of a mysterious 
nature which seems independent of outward triumph. 

But the tramp, the wealthy wanderer, and even the 
modern crusader are all alike without a quality inherent 
in the majority of Englishmen. Here our analogy fails. 
We mean the quality of worldly ambition. This is the 
quality which has made our trade, has kept us from any 
suicidal degree of romanticism, and tended always to 
steady us when waves of emotion like the present wave 
have threatened our equilibrium. Worldly ambition pre- 
supposes common sense, a sense of settlement, and some 
measure of contentment : not the contentment of the man 
who is born satisfied, but of the man who believes himself 
capable by his own efforts of attaining satisfaction, While 
the Englishman stands on this—rather unideal—terra firma 
he is not likely to lose his footing, whatever waves may 
sweep over him. 





GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 

T is recorded in the Book of Enoch that one of the 

angels who took unto themselves wives of the daughters 
of men first taught mankind the use of precious stones. 
Enoch is, I believe, not regarded as a canonical authority, 
and his statements must be accepted with caution; but 
it is at least highly probable that precious or semi-precious 
stones were first’ used in the Near East in the form of signets 
made of calcedony, lapis-lazuli, agate, or serpentine marble. 
Some much harder substance. must have been employed 
to cut the figures on these signets, and this was almost 
certainly corundum (sapphire or ruby), and not the diamond, 
as some have supposed. 

The signet has always played a great part in the East. 
I need only refer to Pharaoh taking off his ring and putting 
it on Joseph’s hand as a sign of authority (Gen. xL1., 42). 
The signet of Sennacherib may be seen in the British 
Museum. It is finely cut on an amazon-stone, a very hard 
substance, and shows what progress the gem-engravers’ 
art had made even in those remote times. There is in the 
same collection a signet of a King Darius, and it may be the 
identical seal which closed the den where Daniel spent a 
night that can hardly have been an agreeable one, even 
to a prophet. 

There is a legend that Jove, upon loosing Prometheus 
from the bonds to which he had been condemned to eternity, 
forced him, as a penance, to wear for ever on his finger a 
link of the chain set with a fragment of the Caucasian 
rock on which he had writhed. Whether or not this is the 
origin of the finger-ring, it is certain that the Greeks wore 
rings at an early date. Homer appears to have known 
nothing of signet-rings or indeed of precious stones, except 
amber. His jewellery is, I think, confined to ear-rings, 
necklaces, and hair-ornaments of gold, the fine-chasing of 
which he evidently both understood and appreciated. 
Perhaps precious stones were not known to the Greeks until 
trade with Asia was extensively developed. 

The engraved signet led to the representation on gems 
of scenes from daily life and worship, images of the gods 
and goddesses and portraits of living persons, As luxury 
increased the materials used became more and more costly, 
and we find Roman intaglios cut on sapphires, emeralds, 
and even diamonds. It is strange how the enthusiasm 
for fine intaglios seems to a great extent to have disappeared 
from this country. Once the Marlborough, Beverley, 
Townley, Payne-Knight, and other cabinets of gems were 
famous, but now collecting seems to have passed into other 
channels. Few people take any interest in these works 
of art, although our National Collection contains many 
magnificent specimens tastefully shown. Intaglios may 
be studied in Paris, Berlin, Naples, and in Petrograd also, 
if the Bolsheviks in their Yahoo-like hatred of all that is 
beautiful have not laid their baleful hands on what used 





to be one of the finest museums in Europe. Intaglios are 
worth study. I would invite anyone who is unacquainted 
with gems and who loves fine workmanship to examine the 
head of Julius Caesar by Dioscorides in the British Museum. 
It may be a portrait from life, and to my thinking gives 
more striking impression of the great dictator than any 
bust that I have seen, 

Some of the most exquisite intaglios are Italian Renais- 
sance work. The best of these seem to yield in no respect 
to the finest antiques. As an instance I may cite the 
Marlborough “Sirius” on a superb Oriental garnet. I 
do not know to whom that treasure now belongs, but 
perhaps the human hand has never fashioned anything 
more wonderful. 

As wealth increased in Rome the love of splendid jewel- 
lery became almost as great a craze as it is in the year 1921. 
It is remarkable how little Roman jewellery has survived 
excepting intaglios and gold-work. Precious stones, apart 
from pearls, are not very perishable, but so far as I know no 
great diamond, ruby, or emerald has come down to us from 
antiquity. Stones may be recut, reset, or repolished. We 
may still be wearing gems which once adorned Ninon de 
l’Enclos, Lucrezia Borgia, or that great lover of jewellery 
Mary Stuart, but where is the emerald spy-glass of Nero, and 
what became of the great rubies which shone on the neck 
of Faustina or in the diadem of Theodora ? 

The ancients knew little or nothing of the art of cutting 
stones in facets, and till the middle of the seventeenth 
century full justice was not done to the diamond. It has 
been said that Cardinal Mazarin discovered the brilliant. 
Before about 1650 the diamond had always been cut as a 
rose or table. When Mazarin revived the diamond-cutting 
industry in Paris he took twelve fine stones from the 
Regalia and had them cut as brilliants. These stones were 
long known as the “ Mazarins,” but except one they have 
disappeared. Of recent years an éven more elaborate 
form of cutting has sometimes been adopted. The ordinary 
brilliant has properly 33 facets on its crown or upper part 
and 25 on its pavilion or under surface. The newer cutting 
has 40 facets on each. It is a question of taste which shows 
off the diamond to greater advantage. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the variety of colours 
in the same precious stone, and I believe chemistry throws 
no light on these remarkable variations. Take the diamond. 
Yellow diamonds are common, and when the colour is a 
bright primrose it can be very beautiful. Brown, puce, 
and greenish stones are not rare, and occasionally a red 
stone is unearthed. Some years ago I saw a diamond in the 
window of a Burlington Arcade jeweller which approached 
the colour of a ruby. The rarest shade is blue, the most 
famous stone of that colour being the “ Hope,” which was 
probably a fragment of a much larger stone stolen from the 
French Regalia in 1792. It is said to be in America, For 
those who are interested in such matters there is a fine 
series of coloured diamonds in the Townshend Collection 
at the South Kensington Museum, and a finer one still in 
the Schatzkammer at Vienna. 

It is interesting to note that diamonds have been dis- 
covered in meteorites, so that the inhabitants of other 
worlds, if such there be, may possess diamonds which out- 
shine the “ Cullinan,” or the relatively small but splendid 
* Regent ” in the Louvre. 

Perhaps no precious stone includes so wide a range of 
colours as the spinel, a compound of alumina and magnesia. 
This effective stone is, strangely enough, little worn or even 
known. I have seen spinels of almost every conceivable 
colour, from white to indigo blue. There is an aurora-red 
spinel which is unlike any other precious stone and has a 
strange beauty of its own. 

The sapphire sometimes exhibits twin colours, and I 
have one before me which is half blue and half yellow. 
Again, the sapphire may be of almost every colour—the 
amethystine sapphire being particularly beautiful. 

One might linger on indefinitely writing about these 
wonderful things, of the strange legends and stories con- 
nected with them, of their former use in medicine, of the 
magical powers ascribed to them. Extant works on precious 
stones would, if collected, forma considerable library. I have 
one in Latin, dated 1502, and dedicated to that ornament of 
the Sacred College, Cesare Borgia. Of modern books there 
are few that are accurate. By far the most complete work 
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known to me is by Dr. Max Bauer, of the University of 
Marburg. It is very well illustrated, and is compiled with 
that voluminous and almost uncanny thoroughness which 
we connect with the German race. Professor Kunz has 
written a good book on the subject, and there is an excellent 
little handbook by Professor A. H. Church, one of a series 
published by the South Kensington Museum. 
EvELyN Grant-Dvurr. 





PARALLEL PORTRAITS.—DICKENS AND 
BALZAC, 


[CoMMUNICATED.] 


\ HO can analyse the constituents of genius? It is 

the gift of seeing the universe in its true proportions 
and then of creating types of men and women who embody 
the permanent elements of the age in which they live. 
Most of us see the world in parts; a man of genius sees it 
as a whole. We see things from our own point of view ; 
a.man of genius sees them from God’s point of view. Genius 
is the eye of the artist joined to the soul of the prophet. 
Hence the situations depicted are typical—they are “ not 
for an age but for all time.” 

Mr. Crotch, the President of the Dickens Fellowship, 
has compared the genius of Dickens with that of Ibsen. 
Since all genius works under the freemasonry of the 
same spiritual laws, there is, of course, a psychopathic 
similarity between Dickens and Ibsen just as there 
is between Dickens and Shakespeare, or Dickens and 
Dante or Homer and Da Vinci, or even Nelson and Napoleon. 
It is surprising that neither Mr. Crotch nor De. W. 8. 
Lilly, nor M. Emile Faguet nor Mr. Chesterton, who have all 
written on this subject, have noted the immediate parallel 
between Dickens and Balzac. Both Dickens and Balzac 
were born of the industrial classes, with a genius 
limited to describing only the industrial and provincial 
classes. Both were denizens of their respective capitals, 
the one of London, the other of Paris. Both had an 
eye for excessive detail and an almost morbid turn 
for melodrama. Both dabbled in the occult and both 
were carried away by the personalities of their own creations. 
Both caught their names, which they used as labels for 
their characters, from watching shop-bills and street signs. 
Both had a hard struggle with poverty, were endowed with 
powerful animal constitutions, and preserved in enduring 
form portraits of men and women that emerged from 
beneath the social strata left by the Napoleonic wars— 
“the man in the street.” And both lived to see the 
man-in-the-street win his first social and political triumphs 
in the new industrial order. It is incidentally curious that 
both immortalized their mothers’ least pleasing traits, the 
one in Mrs. Ralph Nickleby, the other in La Cousine Bette. 
Let us take at random one of Balzac’s full-length portraits, 
that of PéreGoriot, It has all the method and manner of 
Dickens :— 

“The manufacturer of vermicelli wore on his shirt-front two 
diamond-studded pins joined together by alittle chain. Habitu- 
ally dressed in bottle-blue clothes, he had every day a new white- 
quilted waistcoat, under which his -shaped and prominent 
stomach fluctuated, swaying to and fro a massive gold chain 
hung with trinkets. His snuff-box, likewise of gold, had a 
locket of hair inset, and this gave him the air of being an amorous 
adventurer. When his hostess accused him of bemg a dandy, 


he let the happy smile of the bourgeois whose vanity has been 
flattered hover on his lips.” 


That was Goriot in his youth. Now let us see old Goriot :— 


“ His physiognomy, which secret grief had insensibly saddened 
day by day, seemed the most desolate of all those which lined 
his hostess’ table. When his underclothing was worn out he 
bought calico at 7d. the ell to replace his fine linen. His diamonds, 
his gold snuff-box, his jewels disappeared one by one. . . . 
He grew gradually thinner. His calves fell in. His face, 
swollen with a good middle-class content, became unduly 
wrinkled ; his forehead furrowed, and the outlines of his jaw 
sharpened. He no longer looked like himself.” 


And so on, 

It is easy to test the genius of Dickens by the touchstone 
of prophecy. Sixty years have gone by since Dickens wrote 
for the early and mid-Victorian era. Is he fulfilling his 
réle of prophet for us to-day? We may accumulate all 
that Mr. Crotch has said on this subject under the five 
heads of Modern Industrialism, the Great European War, 
Patriotism, Modern Education, and Our Relations with 
America, 





Dickens took no sides in Church or State, and asked 
nothing from the Government but that it should be repre- 
sentative, and therefore _ But the House of Commons 
is to-day, as ever, nothing more than a “large Club,” 
with 
““one perpetual clatter of What did I say, What did you 
say, What did he say ? Yes I will, no you won't. . . . [There is] 
no such thing as what did they say—those few people outside |’? 
In short, it is Dickens’s complaint that every interest is 
represented there—the shipping, the brewing, the landed, 
the coal and the railway interest, with “cranks ” in favour 
of Home Rule or Total Prohibition or State Socialism—but 
no one representing the average, normal, sane, wholesome 
man. Dickens pleaded, especially in Hard Times, fox 
Housing Reform and Compulsory Education. He attacked 
the suicidal folly of over-production (which subordinated 
man to the machine), and stood up for the small man 
against the big company. He begged for an understanding 
between employers and employed, and championed the 
cause of the countryside against the grinding tyranny of 
Coketown. Who will ever forget Coketown of Dickens’s 
day? Who to-day has not seen Coketown /— 

“Tt was a town ... of brick that would have been red if the 
smoke and ashes had allowed it, . . . atownof unnatural red and 
black like the painted face of a savage, a town of machinery 
and tall chimneys out of which interminable serpents of smoke 
trailed themselves for ever and ever and never got uncoiled, 
[a town which] contained several large streets all very like one 
another and meny small streets still more like one another 
inhabited by people equally like one another, all of whom 
went in and out at the same hours with the same sound upon 
the same pavements to do the same work, and to whom every 
day was the same as yesterday and to-morrow and every year 
the counterpart of the last and the next. . . . [And] every- 
thing was fact. . . . And the relations between master and 
man were all fact. . . . And what you could not state in 
figures or show to be purchasable in the cheapest market and 
saleable in the dearest was not and never should be, world with- 
out end. Amen.” 


And then the Board School system. Why is there so 
little knowledge as the result of universal education ? 
Here is Dickens’s answer :— 

“*T wonder,’ said Miss Peecher, ‘what they call Hexam’s 
sister. Well, Mary Anne ?’ 

‘She is named Lizzie, ma’am.’ 

‘She can hardly be named Lizzie, I think, Mary Anne. Is 
Lizzie a Christian name, Mary Anne ?’ 

‘No, it is a corruption, Miss Peecher.’ 

‘Who gave her that name ? I mean, of what namo is it a 
corruption ?’ 

‘ Elizabeth or Eliza, Miss Peecher.’ 

‘Right, Mary Anne. Whether there were any “ Lizzies”’ in 
the early Christian Church must be considered very doubtful, 
very doubtful. Speaking correctly we say that Hexam’s sister 
is called Lizzie, not named so, do we not, Mary Anne ?’ 

“We do, Miss Peecher.’” 

And so on. 

Again, with what masterly sarcasm Dickens hits off our 
national inefficiency in the Circumlocution Office and the 
love of Red Tape! To-day the Mesopotamia mess has 
succeeded to the Crimea mess. The Cippenham depét, 
the Railway bankruptcy, the Gallipoli muddle, are to-day, 
as ever, everybody’s concern and yet nobody’s business. 
Thus Dickens satirizes the official ineptitude of yesterday, 
to-day, and every day :— 

“The power of Nobody is becoming so enormous in England 
and he alone is responsible for so many proceedings. . . . ! 
And yet for the sake of Everybody give me Somebody. I raise 
my voice in the wilderness for Somebody. . . . Come responsible 
Somebody, accountable Blockhead, come !” 


In war matters he sincerely championed the French 
cause and warned us against the future attitude of Germany 
and Austria. Like Lord Roberts later, he was in favour of 
National Service for everybody. He loved America while 
he courageously denounced some crooked and snobbish 
methods. He stood for the Colonies and a true Imperialism 
in days when all our statesmen except Disraeli wished to 
drop them. He had no room for the false kindness that is 
afraid of necessary cruelty. He believed in the sound sense 
of the average man—the Dick Swivellers, the Joe Gargerys, 
the Mark Tapleys, and the Micawbers, whose average 
abilities built up the Empire :-— 

*** What we have got to do,’ said Mark, ‘is to keep up our 
spirits and be neighbourly. We shall come all right in the end, 
never fear.’” 

It was this spirit among the men in the trenches that won 
us the war. It was this spirit that made Dickens, like the 
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true patriot that he was, despise the pacifist more even than 
he hated the Jingoist immortalized for us in Mr. Podsnap. 

‘“*T, too, have thought upon the horrors of war. . . . The 
world, however, is not so far advanced upon its course yet but 
that there are tyrants and oppressors left upon it watchful to 
find Freedom weak that they may strike and be backed by great 
armies. . . « No, I will not join your Peace Party!” 

“The evils of peace,” he exclaimed in the year of the 
Crimean War, “ though not so acutely felt are immeasurably 
greater.” Exquisite is his satire on red tape :— 

“They bound Wellington and Nelson hand and foot with it, 
and sent them forth to do impossibilities. Church, State, . 
Pope, Cardinals, Jesuits, Taxes, Agriculture, Commerce and Sea 
—all tape.” 

What was Dickens in religion? It would be easier to say 
what he was not. His was essentially the undogmatic mind 
of the modern Englishman. He once regularly attended a 
Unitarian Chapel, but he gave that up. He hated Noncon- 
formity. He hated the Church of Rome. He believed in a 
personal God and disbelieved in all organized religions. 
Unlike Balzac, he hated all systems of thought, but he loved 
children. He created John Bull’s Christmas. He ridiculed 
yet believed in séances. He believed in the human soul, 
and at the same time he believed in fate. Who can 
reconcile these apparent contradictions? Who wants to 
reconcile them? For even in this respect Dickens was a 
modern Englishman. And just because he was a man of 
true genius he has proved himself to be a true prophet to 
the English race. A. H. T. CuarKe, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 





CHEAP MONEY AND STOCKS HIGHER, BUT CHEAP 
MONEY NO PANACEA—THE REAL ESSENTIALS. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Srr,—My expectations of an early reduction in the Bank Rate 
to 54 per cent. were fulfilled last Thursday, and already 
the market is talking of a further immediate reduction 
to 5 per cent., basing the expectation in part on the fact 
that the 5} per cent. rate is ineffective, money being 
almost a drug in the market and discount rates about 
1} per cent. under the Official Minimum. At present, 
however, I doubt the very early fulfilment of these expecta- 
tions of a lower rate, for it must not be forgotten that 
to a considerable extent the ease of the money market is 
due, as I pointed out last week, to the recommencement 
of direct inflation as a consequence of the borrowing of 
huge amounts from the Bank of England by the Govern- 
ment. It is true that the latest weekly statement shows 
that there have been some large repayments, but the 
amount of such advances outstanding is still considerable. 
Meanwhile expectations of a better tone in investment 
securities are being fulfilled, and fresh issues of capital are 
finding a good response, so that during the past week 
the Port of Calcutta Loan for £1,000,000 is believed to 

have been covered several times. 

Indeed, if the economist, and for that matter the 
practical man of business, desires to observe the whole 
process of inflation as caused by high Government expendi- 
ture in full operation, I think he will have exceptional 
opportunities in the months which lie ahead. The process 
can be very simply described. The Government, in the 
opinion of most business men, have committed—more 
especially since the Armistice—three cardinal errors 
which are now costing us dearly. In the first place, they 
failed to economize in time; in the second place, much of 
their expenditure, in the shape of doles and so on, has 
been of a character directly ministering to slackness of 
labour, if not to actual strikes; and in the third place, the 
clinging to bureaucratic power has acted as a restraint 
upon all private enterprises. As a consequence of the 
continued extravagance in national expenditure, with 
its inevitable high taxation, industrial activities were 
deprived of resources which should have been available 
to finance them, and that circumstance hastened and 
accentuated trade depression. Then, as a result of one 
form of the expenditure—namely, the doles and other 
subsidies and concessions to labour—a slackness was 
encouraged which culminated in the great strike move- 
ments. Finally, as a direct consequence of the coal 
strikes, not only has revenue declined, but Government 
expenditure has increased in various ways, including the 
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larger amounts to be paid to the railways, and only this week 
we have had a Supplementary Estimate for £62,000,000. 
This makes a total of such estimates presented since the 
Budget of nearly £90,000,000, and it is believed there 
is more to come. In fact, it is clear that the deficit for 
the current year will be a formidable one, and that it will 
be met by borrowing. Inasmuch as the public is indis- 
posed to absorb Government loans, this means that most 
of the borrowing will be in the form of Treasury Bills and 
Ways and Means Advances, which borrowing in its turn 
will create fresh credits and add to the inflationary move- 
ment. This may be the more serious because already 
there are signs of a rise rather than a further fall in the 
cost of living; the price of foodstuffs has been affected 
by the drought and other circumstances, while despite 
lower wages to the miners and a subsidy of £10,000,000 
from the State, household coal is higher than before the 
strike, and there has been no reduction whatever in prices 
of fuel for industrial purposes. How, under such circum- 
stances, we are to get an early and healthy revival in trade 
based on cheaper production it is rather difficult to see, 
though if only production could be cheapened there are 
not wanting signs of some stirrings of life in certain trades, 
a good point being the rally in the Eastern exchanges. 

While on this subject of cheaper production, and 
especially as it is concerned with labour, I would like 
to refer to the many letters which have reached me from 
readers of these columns, who seem, for the most part, 
to be in agreement with regard to some of the points I 
have raised concerning wages and production. ‘‘ How 
we can be expected to recover our trade (particularly our 
export trade), writes a correspondent with regard to one 
particular industry, “upon the basis of wages demanded 
and now agreed to for a considerable period passes my 
comprehension.” He then gives me particulars showing 
the enormous increase in wages when compared with the 
pre-war period, combined, moreover, with considerably 
shorter hours, and then adds :— 

“Thus, with raw material practically at pre-war price, our 

chance of competing in neutral markets is remote. Every one 
agrees that the condition of the worker must be improved as 
compared with pre-war, but, as you so ably put it, the worker 
must make some temporary sacrifice as well as the employer 
until production has been increased. I trust you may be able 
to assist us in solving this problem. Personally, my only hope 
is to got back to the old ‘intimate touch’ between master and 
man. I would like to say to my workpeople: ‘Look here, 
you want so much per hour. I can only afford to give you so 
much, and that upon conditions you work more hours weekly. 
If you agree to this we can secure some business, and if at the end 
of the year’s working the results show that I can afford to give 
you the amount asked for, you shall have it with an extra bonus 
of 5 per cent.’ The trade unions, however, prevent anything 
like heart-to-heart talks with your people, so this idea must be 
classed as Utopian. The only alternative, in my humble 
opinion, is the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act, and a Govern- 
ment strong enough to keep order and protect willing workers. 
Our workpeople, taken individually, are a decent, sensible lot, but 
in the hands of agitators of the windbag type they are 
impossible.”’ 
I fancy that my correspondent’s views will find approval 
in many quarters, and unquestionably the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act should have followed the recent 
strike epidemics, culminating in the two great coal strikes 
as surely as day follows night. Needless to say, however, 
there is not the slightest sign of any strong movement in 
that direction. 

Dealing with things in their order, however, undoubtedly 
first place must be given to the question of the national 
expenditure itself, because it is at the root of everything, 
and in this connexion I would draw your attention to 
the important meeting convened at the Mansion House 
last Tuesday by the National Union of Merchants and 
Manufacturers, at which speakers such as Mr. Walter Leaf, 
of the London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, 
Mr. Lionel Holland, and Sir Hugh Bell emphasized the 
vital need for economy on the part of the Government and 
for thrift and industry on the part of all sections of the 
community. Mr. Leaf pleaded specially for closer co- 
operation between classes and between Capital and Labour, 
while Mr. Lionel Holland declared that the destruction 
of capital during the war, which had been upon a scale 
unexampled in history, would only be repaired by increased 
production and the most rigid economy. He evoked 
great applause from his hearers when, after deprecating 
Government control over industry and enterprise, he 
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affirmed that “ there was only one thing more to be dreaded 
than individual idleness, and that was State activity.” 
Unfortunately, however, in the brief economy debate 
in the House on Tuesday there were few indications of 
determination on the part of the Government. in the 
direction of really drastic economy. 

Nor, in considering the question of Government control 
of and interference with the individual financial and 
industrial affairs of the community, is it possible to 
omit reference to this control and this interference as it 
is expressed in legislative measures in the direction 
of Protection. Indeed, the anti-dumping Bill has occa- 
sioned something like consternation in the minds of many 
bankers and business men. Not only do the details of 
the Bill reveal appalling confusion of thought and suggest 
infinite possibilities in the direction of general trade 
restriction, but it is felt that, apart perhaps from some few 
special directions where conceivably a trade may need 
to be protected against special dumping, there was never 
a time when the situation called for greater freedom in 
international trading than now. all g we recognize this 
fact readily enough when, in observing America’s protective 
tendencies, we ask how that country can possibly expect 
treat Britain and the other nations of Europe to defray 
their indebtedness to the United States if the people of 
America are determined almost to exclude the imports of 
European goods. Moreover, we know perfectly well that 
unless the present demoralized condition of the exchanges 
is corrected by the debtor nations being able to discharge 
their obligations through a free exchange of goods and 
services, those demoralized exchanges must in their turn 
tend to hamper international business at every turn. 
When, therefore, the City pleads for the removal of all 
Government restrictions in matters pertaining to the trade 
of the country, it should be understood that for the most 
part these protests also cover the movement in the direction 
of Protection which is held to be inconsistent with the 
cardinal requirements of the situation.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy, 

The City, July 27th. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
THE ENTENTE: THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—In 1815 the English, with the aid of their allies the 
Germans, overthrew the power of Napoleon on the field of 
Waterloo. A little less than 100 years later England and 
France, old enmities forgotten, old rivalries assuaged, were 
fighting side by side against an adversary who aimed at nothing 
less than the enslavement of Europe. That adversary was 
Germany, the most completely equipped military Power that 
had ever threatened to quench the life of civilization. With 
the blind arrogance which is the invariable concomitant of a 
rapid rise to power, Germany, under the leadership of a degen- 
erate megalomaniac, aspired to the material and intellectual 
hegemony of the world. The issue at stake was as momentous 
as that which was decided at Marathon or at Zama, and the 
forces engaged incalculably greater. Once again the ramparts 
of Western civilization were in imminent danger of being over- 
whelmed by the sombre tide of barbarism. Once again—but 
at what appalling sacrifice of life and treasure !—the invaders 
were checked and at length hurled back in disorder beyond 
their frontiers. Great as were the losses of all the allied nations 
in this gigantic conflict, the losses endured by France were 
incomparably the most severe. As a memento of her sufferings, 
an immense tract of her richest territory lies, and will continue 
to lie for generations, in stark and desolate ruin. Towns and 
villages have been utterly swept away, and the very foundations 
of the soil laid bare as though from the effect of some ghastly 
subterranean upheaval. For forty years France lived under 
the continual menace of this blow, which at length descended 
upon her with such catastrophic violence, and now, having 
endured what she has endured, can it be marvelled at that 
she says to herself, for the sake of her sons and her sons’ sons : 
“ This thing shall never happen again” ? France is not militarist. 
She has no ambitious imperialist designs. She desires to live 
at peace with her neighbours, but she intends to make sure 
that the monster that came so near to devouring her shall never 
have power to rear its head again. If, then, she displays 





anxiety about the valley of the Ruhr and about Upper Silesia, 
it is not that she herself has ambitious designs on these terri. 
tories or on the riches they contain; it is that she wishes, nay 
that she is determined, to draw the monster's teeth, 

The French are a shrewd and practical race. They have a 
habit of seeing things as they are and not as they would like 
them to be. They have ideals, but they do not dream yain 
Utopias, and they are not accustomed to be blinded by the 
effulgence of their own righteousness, They do not look for 
the millennium to-day or to-morrow; they do not expect 
the immediate advent of a new world, but with admirable 
patience and exemplary industry they are setting themselves 
to repair the ravages wrought in the old one by five years of 
desperate warfare. They possess the historic tradition in 
abundant measure, and they know that human progress is 
vague and uncertain and, above everything, slow. They know 
that Providence does not work per saltum. And knowing this, 
they are naturally impatient of doctrinaire statesmen with 
brand new gospels and of well-intentioned but abortive leagues 
of nations. England is apt to think that the danger is over, 
and the destruction of Germany’s naval power will perhaps 
render her immune from attack for many years to come. Not 
so with France. The wild beast is on her frontiers, and though 
he now appears to slumber, there are not wanting ominous 
signs that he is already covertly preparing his revenge. There- 
fore France tells herself it is her duty ceaselessly to keep watch 
and ward. She would be wanting in her duty to her sons, 
and to that incomparable heritage of Latin culture of which 
she is the repository, did she not use every means in her power 
to ensure that the calamity from which she has so triumphantly 
emerged should never be repeated. 

Such is the broad principle which governs the policy of France, 
and which should explain her attitude to all men of goodwill 
and sympathetic understanding. If this view of the matter 
were thoroughly appreciated in England, there would surely 
be an end to those transient but irritating misunderstandings 
that have been but of too frequent occurrence of late. Never- 
theless, it must in fairness be confessed that the misunderstand- 
ings have not all been on one side. France, self-contained 
and self-supporting as she is, is not perhaps too well placed to 
weigh and consider the problems of a country which depends 
for its very existence on its external trade. The political pre- 
occupations of France are mainly confined to the Continent of 
Europe, but the policy of Great Britain must necessarily be 
determined by the multifarious interests of the great federation 
of which she is the centre and the inspiration. Let these things 
be clearly understood, and there will follow a true and enlight- 
ened entenie between France and England. Such an entente, 
based on clear knowledge, can alone bring about that lasting 
union between the two countries without which the peace of 
the world is scarcely worth two years’ purchase. The causes 
of dissension between the two countries are more epparent 
than real; they are concerned with matters of detail rather than 
of principles; they are trifling abrasions little more than skin 
deep, but little wounds should not be neglected; the air is 
full of dangerous microbes, of Bolshevik and Teutonic cultures. 
Let our statesmen on both sides of the Channel beware. Let 
them apply the antiseptic of generosity and goodwill before 
blood-poisoning sets in.—I am, Sir, &c., FRENCHMAN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—_—_—-—. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE STATE OF INDUSTRY. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I should be glad if you would allow me to express my 
appreciation of the financial articles by Mr. Kiddy to which 
the Spectator has treated its readers during the last one and a- 
half years. He takes a practical and long view of things 
financial and has a splendid common-sense way of putting it. 
If you think it would interest any of your readers to hear the 
views of one who has had a long experience of business as 
manufacturer and exporter, I should like to state our 
difficulties as briefly as I can. Taking the factories and work- 
shops of the staple trades all round, I think I may safely say 
that the output at present is not one-third of the normal and the 
exports are not nearly as much—in some trades almost non- 
existent. This means that apart from very heavy losses in depre- 
ciation of stocks, which in some cases will be met partially by 
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Excess Profits Duty refunds, most manufacturers and merchants 
are losing money every weck, the overhead expenses, consisting 
of salaries to office staff, travellers, foremen, enginemen and 
firers, rates and taxes, and general upkeep of premises, not 
being nearly met by any profits that may be made by what 
little trade can be done. This is quite apart from loss of 
interest on capital. The reason for this stagnation, as regards 
home trade, is uncertainty as to the future, and in the export 
trade we have the same uncertainty and in most countries 
unfavourable exchanges. The uncertainty is caused by a feeling 
on the part of the potential buyer that present prices of manu- 
factured goods are still too high, and the thought that he will 
be able to buy at lower prices later on. Now, it is not—anyhow 
in most trades—the raw material that stands in the way of 
lower prices, but high costs of production. The first item to 
consider in most factories is coal,and when we have to pay to-day 
about 35s. per ton for what in 1914 cost 5s. 3d., and wages are 
still about three times as much as in 1914, it will easily be seen 
that we stand no chance of competing in foreign markets 
against other countries, notably Germany, whose wages to-day 
are, at the present rate of exchange, just about what ours were 
in 1914, and whose coal to-day costs them about 17s. a ton. In 
the woollen trade, in particular, the uncertainty as to the 
future is aggravated by the fact that through a mistaken policy 
during the first one and a-half years after the Armistice, and 
when trade was booming, a large quantity of Government- 
owned wool was withheld from the market, so that there are 
now included new clips, more than four million bales of wool 
on hand, against a normal annual consumption of under one 
million. Sooner or later, this wool will have to be sold without 
reserve. As regards foreign trade, the additional disadvantage 
of unfavourable exchanges can only be met by removing all 
obstacles to trade and allowing an absolutely free interchange 
of commodities. The more we buy from foreign countries the 
more they will buy from us; they cannot buy from us if we 
do not buy from them. Foreign trade is more essential to us 
than to any other country, and the majority of our workpeople 
are dependent upon our export trade for their living. In most 
trades we have had small reductions in wages, but these reduc- 
tions are mostly dependent upon reduction in the cost of living 
—cost of commodities—and commodities will certainly not come 
down to any considerable extent until wages have come down 
first, for the cost of any article is, if you follow it to its source, 
mainly wages. My contention is that at present we are main- 
taining a high rate of wages with little employment—even 
among miners—and that we shall have to come down, and that 
all legislation in restraint of foreign trade will have to be 
repealed. The sooner this is done the better.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leeds, E. Becrer. 





THE COUNTRY HOUSES OF ENGLAND, 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—All true lovers of rural England will feel grateful to the 
Spectator for giving prominence to the above subject. If the 
suggestions put forth in your article are acted upon, and our 
beautiful old country houses are turned into homes, hospitals, 
museums, &c., then the minds of many of us will be set at rest. 
It is to be hoped that a few other wealthy patriots inspired by 
Mr. Shaw will come to the rescue whenever the need arises. It 
ought not to be difficult in these days of house shortage for 
three or four like-minded families to club together in the pur- 
chase of some of the smaller estates, and “ run ”’ them, or farm 
them, or in some other ways to turn the lands to good account. 
Anything rather than that any of our beautiful inheritance 
should fall into ruim or—worse still—into anti-British hands. 
It is an unfortunate fact that often we do not realize how much 
we might have loved until we have lost. Let us therefore not 
lose our love of country, or be indifferent to the fate of its 
treasures, lest we wake up one day to find them all gone irre- 
coverably.—I am, Sir, &c., Soruia H. E. Lanouar. 





THE PENSIONS ACT AND ITS ADMINISTRATION, 
(To tHe Epitor or THE * Specraton.’’] 
Str,—Colonel Bethell’s letter and its sympathetic reference to 
the impending changes in the working of the above must bring 
hope to many who are apprehensive as to what these changes 
will bring about. Only those beneath the harrow realize 
wherein administration has failed to interpret the spirit, I 
believe, the King’s Warrant was conceived in. The credit un- 
doubtedly given for economies effected is always a danger. It is 
ouly exceptionally strong-minded administrators who can stand 
against it, and there seems to he a difficulty in getting men of 
sufficiently comprehensive experience to ensure justice being 
done. It is under the heading of alternative retired pay the 
greatest hardships are likely to be experienced, for this affects 
the .older pensioners. Men over forty-five years, with wives 
and families, are in a peculiar position when disablement 
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compels them to begin life anew, and this is accentuated when, 
in the case of men whose pre-war work was overseas, it involves 
making a fresh start at home. A comparatively low medical 
percentage of disability prohibits a return to a tropical climate, 
and there are few on medical boards or pension committees who 
realize what hardship and humiliation this may mean. For 
these older men time is against them and their case deserves 
special consideration. They have a bare chance of making 
good, and, with the cost of living what it is, even the maximum 
pension means being deprived of much of the comfort their 
pre-war earnings gave them. With more centralization in 
administering the Act their case demands watching.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Comrape 259040. 





IF BROWN WHY NOT BLACK? 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Sprectator.'’) 
Sir,—In these days of great gatherings—when our fellow- 
subjects have been flocking to England from so many of the 
countries that make up the British Empire—we welcome to our 
shores men of various races, of various religions, of varying 
customs. To this last special meeting of prominent men have 
come Prime Ministers, Secretaries, Commissioners, important 
men of all sorts from our Colonies. From our great Indian 
Dependency have come men of high position—well-known, well- 
educated men—Indians proud to represent India in this great 
political—and we may say social—gathering held in London. 
Men are meeting together—men who have never left the British 
Isles welcome their brown-skinned fellow-subjects from India. 
‘Hand grasps at hand in good friendship, and great hearts 
expand.” These Indian fellow-subjects of ours are descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of India. Their love for their 
country has grown with the long centuries of its history. Men 
from the North of India, from the Punjab, from the Frontier 
Provinces—as fair almost as Englishmen—dark-complexioned 
men from Southern India, every shade of brown may be seen; 
but where, where among our Colonial visitors, our white and 
brown fellow-subjects, is there one black man to be seen? There 
are well-educated Africans, as we know. Not many months ago 
there were a number of Africans in London—delegates with an 
appeal to be presented to the Colonial Office. These men were 
from West Africa, it is true—from the Gold Coast, from Sierra 
Leone, from Nigeria. And West Africa, from its long connexion 
with England—due partly, no doubt, to its being nearer to 
us than the Cape or East Africa—is further advanced in many 
ways than those more distant parts. These delegates were loyal 
men bent absolutely on remaining under British rule. Their 
only desire was to be in reality British citizens. These West 
Africans were all well educated. Several of them were Uni- 
versity men from Oxford or Cambridge or Edinburgh. They 
were men of position, paying largely to the taxes. Their sons 
and their daughters have been, many of them, educated in 
England; many are here now, at school or at college. Surely 
there are some Africans in the South African Union—in the 
Cape, for instance—fully capable of acting as secretaries to the 
one white man who comes as the representative of the thou- 
sands, or possibly the million, of loud-voiced white men—and 
of the four millions of silent black men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
17 Cowley Street, Westminster. Leonora Scorr. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To tHe Epitor or THs “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—One usually finds the Spectator so eminently fair and 
just in criticism that it was with considerable surprise I saw 
in your issue of July 23rd a statement to the effect that tho 
element of private profit in the drink trade is the chief cause 
of drunkenness. Convictions for drunkenness are not an in- 
fallible guide on the question of sobriety, yet they must indicate 
to some extent how the land lies; for it can surely be assumed 
that police efficiency is now at pre-war standard and equally 
strict in all areas. Carlisle, the ecene of our State management 
experiment, does not appear to share the substantial decrease 
in the number of convictions for drunkenness which has taken 
place in the scheduled areas of England and Wales during the 
first quarter of this year, when compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The Carlisle figures show eighteen 
local drunks for May last, compared with six for the same 
period in May, 1920. Evidently the absence of private profit has 
done nothing for drunkenness in this particular district. One 
cannot help but admire the frank admission that the State 
would probably fail to make money out of the business, because 
in these days eo many advocates of State ownership dream of 
a substantial profit, forgetting the tremendous loss we should 
sustain by the loss of taxation and revenue. It must be a 
source of great regret to many that the new Licensing Bill 
offers no encouragement to brewers and licensees to provide a 
better type of public-house, where refreshments of a general 
character, music, and games are provided, where all classes 
may go without loss of self-réspect. Surely the ideal public- 
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house is possible under private ownership if only a lead is 
given by some sympathetic legislation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Croft, North Shore, Blackpool. E. Rowson. 
[In places where there is very keen competition in selling 
drink—where there are many public-houses in one area—it is 
inevitable that a publican should sell as much as he can, or, 
let us say, as much as he dares.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A REVOLUTIONARY BILL, 
{To rae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

S1r,—The Parliament of 1258 was styled “the mad Parliament”; 
another, the sixth of Henry IV., was called the “ unlearned 
Parliament ”; while yet a third, that of King James, dissolved 
June 7th, 1614, was nicknamed “ the addled Parliament.” One 
wonders by what adjective the Parliament sitting in the 
eleventh year of King George V. will be distinguished. The 
reason for my disquiet is due to a Bill now nearing the com- 
pletion of its passage, entitled ‘Church of Scotland. A Bill 
to declare the lawfulness of certain Articles declaratory of the 
Constitution of the Church of Scotland in matters spiritual 
prepared with the authority of the General Assembly of the 
Church.” I have no hesitation in saying that this Bill is one 
of the most revolutionary ever presented to Parliament, and 
that it embodies in itself one of the most subtle attacks upon 
our civil and religious liberties. So far as one group within 
the nation is concerned—viz., the Church of Scotland—it seeks 
to abolish the Rule of Law, and practically asks Parliament to 
commit suicide. In corroboration I quote the end of Article VI. : 
“The Church and the State have the right to determine each 
for itself all questions concerning the extent and the con- 
tinuance of their mutual relations in the discharge of these 
duties and the obligations arising therefrom.” Suppose, how- 
ever, in the exercise of the mutual right hereby conferred 
Church and State should determine differently, what is to 
happen? Wherein is the decision and the Sovereignty ulti- 
mately to lie? On this the Bill is silent. 

As showing the possibilities for evil contained in that silence 
I should like to refer to an incident that occurred during the 
second Reading Debate in the Commons on June 22nd, and 
reported in Hansard, Vol. 143, No. 82, column 1,408. The 
introducer (Mr. Munro) was speaking: “‘ Clause 3,” he said, 
“ affirms the rights of Courts of Law in all civil matters. The 
House will appreciate that to be appropriate as the correlative 
provision to that which affirms the right of the Church in 
spiritual matters.” Mr, T. P. O’Connor interrupted: ‘‘ Does 
that apply to marriage?” Mr. Munro’s answer, succinct and 
brief and without further addition, was “ in all civil matters.” 
Now, Sir, what I and many more would like to know is what 
this answer really implies. The natural inference which mean- 
time we take is this—viz., that by reason of this Bill in the 
not distant future we may have in Seotland a condition of 
affairs in which the State may declare two persons to be 
married legally which the Church, as by law recognized as the 
National Church, and by law endowed with the old parochial 
endowments, may declare to be “living in sin.” ‘ Which,” 
as old Euclid would say, “is absurd.” 

This truly revolutionary Bill has fared well in the Commons 
and in the Lords. Perhaps ere this letter is in type it will 
be ready for the Royal Assent. But these are the words with 
regard to it recently used by one of our greatest students of 
Political Science, Principal Ernest Barker—viz.: “‘I hope that 
a Georgian Parliament will not do what no Tudor or Stuart 
or Hanoverian or Victorian Parliament would have consented 
to do. I hope that we shall not set up a new ‘liberty of the 
Church ’"—in effect a liberty of the clergy and of clerically 
interested laity who are sometimes plus royalistes que le roi— 
which will carry us back to mediaeval liberties, and abolish 
that modern liberty of all the members of the general com- 
munity which—if there be any progress—is the essence of the 
progress we have made since tho Middle Ages came to an end.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Muipp.eroy. 

The Manse of Irongray, Dumfries. 





SOME RAILWAY QUESTIONS. 

(To rue Epitorn ov tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—There was a paragraph in your paper a short time ago 
re railways in which you stated that many more men than 
necessary were employed in consequence of the eight-hour day. 
All these men are paid good wages, and the impression is 
created that railways are run for the benefit of the employees 
—hence the high fares. Could you explain to some of your 
readers how this eight-hour day causes this overmanning, &c., 
and also how the proposed amalgamation of railways and 
motors would be injurious to the public?—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Gordon Road, Sevenoaks. W. Franks. 


{We agree with what our correspondent seems to imply that 
eight hours’ good work is enough. 


In thousands of small 





country stations the work is intermittent and very easy. Where 
men have to be provided in order to be present so many hours 
rather than to do an allotted amount of work there is 
waste. We should all like to be able to afford this. But can 
we, at all events at present? The amalgamation of railways 
and motors would injure the public if this amalgamation 
became the excuse—as it would if the policy formerly proposed 
in connexion with L.C.C. tramways were followed—for checking 
competition. Competition ensures the cheap fares which are 
essential to healthy circulation and trade. When the railway 
companies bought the canals they virtually suppressed them, 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of July 16th you rightly speak of the great 
service that is being done by the Arts League of Service. [I 
can testify to this also, not only by the musical dramas given 
in the London parks, but still more by their splendid work 
in bringing beautiful plays, dancing, and folk songs round 
to scattered and lonely villages. I was present at some of their 
performances this spring, given in tiny hamlets of one or two 
hundred people, but, however small the audience, they gave 
of their best, and I consider it a true missionary work—one, 
too, which was most thoroughly appreciated by every one privi- 
leged to be present. The performers are all enthusiasts, and 
it would be nothing short of disastrous should their efforts 
fail for want of financial support, and this, alas! at the 
moment seems only too possible. If the many in towns who 
have endless opportunities of seeing good acting would sacri- 
fice even one evening’s theatre and send the money thus saved 
to the Arts League, 1 Robert Street, W.C.2, it would supply 
funds to enable this good work to go on, and would give our 
villages the chance of having amusement and inspiration 
brought again to their doors once a year. Such a thing is an 
event of the year to them and the talk of the fireside for weeks 
after.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosa M. Barrett. 
Manor House Club, Bredons Norton, Tewkesbury. 





EDUCATION AND THE POORER CLERGY, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—While many of your readers will be in sympathy with 
Mr. R. 8. Swan-Mason’s letter, I beg to point out another view 
worthy of consideration. Professional and business men out- 
side the clergy are compelled to live within their income and 
cannot issue an appeal for funds. If a man has a small income 
and cannot afford to give his son “a first-class education” he 
provides the best he can. I know there are many fathers who 
desire to give their children “a first-class education,” but 
financially are unahle to do so. The fault with the clergy is 
in most cases living and desiring to live in a higher sphere 
than their circumstances permit. If the clergy would live on 
what they have and not want their families to obtain what 
other people with the same income cannot, I feel certain they 
would gain the respect of the laity. When a layman sees the 
children of the rectory and vicarage getting half-fees and all 
manner of grants, which he has to very often pay for, and finds 
himself unable to do the same for his children, it makes him 
think. Let the children of the clergy do as the children of 
the laity do, viz., go to such schools as their parents can afford. 
A cleric with £200 or £300 should live in the same manner as 
any other man with the same income—in other words, “cut his 
coat according to his cloth.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CuurcHMAN. 

[It sounds logical, but we fear that if the clergy dropped 
to the position of, say, the peasant priests in Russia, they would 
lose a good deal of their authority. The simple parishioner, 
after all, wants worldly and intellectual as well as spiritual 
advice. The simple parishioner expects the parson and the 
parson’s family to be well-educated people, and expects them 
to be well educated according to a standard which he accepts.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





“ORIGINES EUCHARISTICAE.” 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the above-named article 
in your issue of July 23rd (p. 113). Does the reviewer know 
the splendid address by Archdeacon Wilberforce on “ The 
Blessed Sacrament ” in The Power that Worketh in Us, a book 
published by Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C.? In that 
address he uses the following words: “‘ The whole universe is 
the Word of the Father in diffusion; the man Christ Jesus is 
the Word of the Father in Incarnation; the Blessed Sacrament 
is the Word of the Father in concentration.” But the whole 
address must be read in order to understand that it is not two 
or three different Words, but the one Word under different 
aspects.—I am, Sir, &., A. D. C. 

Sussex. 
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JOAN OF ARC AND WINCHESTER. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—I beg to thank you for your words in a recent issue 
commending the scheme to place in Winchester Cathedral a 
canopied statue of St. Joan of Arc. The cruelty and super- 
stition of the English, the treachery of the French, that com- 
bined to send to the stake the maid—patriot, heroine, saint— 
make an ugly chapter in the histery of England and of France. 
Rome has canonized her as a saint, and France has appointed 
an annual festival in her honour. Some act of reparation is 
due from us, and with this object in view a committee has been 
formed to place her statue, designed by Mr. J. N. Comper, 
over against the Chantry of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester, who sat among the judges that tried her and who 
kept the key of her prison cell. A sum of £500 is required, of 
which about £120 has been contributed. Any contributions, 
however small, will be gratefully received. The project has 
the warm approval of the Bishop and the Dean. Joan of Arc 
appealed to the English to become the allies and not the 
enemies of France. Her prayer has at last been answered, and 
the bleod of England shed for the defence of France has atoned 
for former sins. But the enemies of peace and goodwill are 
busy sowing the seeds of suspicion and distrust. It will cement 
our feelings of fellowship and goodwill if we place amongst the 
famous men of history, who look down upon us from the walls 
of our ancient Cathedral, Joan, the Maid of Orleans, France’s 
most popular saint and heroine. Contributions may be sent 
to Miss Rimington, Beaufront, Camberley, or to myself.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Hi. Fietcuer. 
Merrow Rectory, Guildford. 





POPE AS A PAINTER. 
(To THE Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—You alluded a few weeks ago to pictures painted by Pope. 
I have only recently met with the enclosed extract, which I 
forward in case you should find it of interest —I am, Sir, &c., 
Waveney House, Beccles. Cuartes Harter, 


“ Lives of British Painters, by Allan Cunningham. Vol. I., 
p. 271. 1830. ‘ Reynolds.’ 

I have already said that R. was an admirer of Pope. A fan 
which the poet presented to Martha Blount, and on which he 
had painted with his own hand the story of Cephalus and 
Procris with the motto, ‘Aura Veni,’ was to be sold by 
auction, and Sir Joshua sent a person to bid for it as far as 
30 guineas. The messenger imagined that he said 30 shillings 
and allowed the relic to go for two pounds; a profit, however, 
was allowed to the purchaser and it was put into the hands of 
the President. ‘ See,’ said he to his pwpils who gathered round 
him, ‘ see the painting of Pope—this must always be the case 
when the work is taken up from idleness and is laid aside when 
it ceases to amuse; it is like the work of one who paints only 
for amusement. Those who are resolved to excel must go to 
their work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon and night; they 
will find it to be no play, but very hard labour.’ This fan was 
afterwards stolen out of his study; as a relique of that import- 
ance cannot be openly displayed to the world by the person who 
abstracts it, it is not easy to imagine what manner of enthusiast 
the thief could be.” 





TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectatTor.’’] 
Sir,—At a meeting of the British Association in Bournemouth 
in 1919 a committee, of which I have been chairman, was 
appointed to deal with the important question of Training in 
Citizenship. The committee presented a report, of which a 
copy is enclosed, at the meeting of the Association in Cardiff 
last year. The Civic Education League, holding that the 
report marks a definite advance in civic education, has sug- 
gested that it should be distributed throughout the country, 
and the suggestion is warmly approved by the committee. The 
3ritish Association has received a request for twenty thousand 
copies of the report, with a view to its free distribution among 
teachers in schools of all grades. The Association does not 
possess the funds necessary to meet the cost of issuing so many 
copies of the report, but it has given the committee every 
encouragement to circulate the copies if enough money for pub- 
lishing them can be privately raised. 

It is estimated that the expense of printing, revising, and 
issuing the reports will not fall below £300, or perhaps even 
£400. The Civic Education League has generously undertaken 
to do the necessary clerical work; it is for the other expenses 
involved in the circulation of the report that an appeal is now 
made. There can be little doubt, as contemporary events have 
shown, that systematic instruction in the offices and the oppor- 
tunities of citizenship is needed by all classes of the community. 
Such a handbook as the committee hope to publish will tend, 
they think, to the highest national ends. May I add that Lady 
Shaw, the Honorary Secretary of the Committee, will be glad 





to acknowledge contributions if they are sent to her at 
10 Moreton Gardens, London, §.W.5?—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham, J. E. C. Weiipon. 





THE SPIRIT OF TRADE UNIONISM IN AMERICA. 
{To tHE Eprron or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—You might like to quote the enclosed letter from that 

eminent American, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. It is appropriate 

now, though it was written before the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 


—— B. 


“ Cambridge, Mass., February 5th, 1914. 

Dear Sir,—I agree with you that trades unions have raised 
wages and shortened hours, and that collective bargaining in 
some industries has been decidedly advantageous to the working 
people. There can be no question that the factory system has 
been greatly improved in the course of the last hundred years 
through the war waged by the trades unions against employers 
and managers, and that it needed, and still needs, improvement. 

My objections to the trades unions are altogether educational 
and moral. They seem to me to have had a bad effect on the 
character and happiness of their members, because of certain 
methods which they have used and are still using. The first of 
these objectionable methods is the habitual use of violence 
against persons and property to gain their ends. The second is 
the limited output. The third is the uniform wage, alike for all 
journeymen without regard to age or skill. The fourth is the 
disregard of contracts—their own contracts, and contracts 
which employers or managers have entered into with owners or 
consumers, but have not yet fulfilled. 

The first and last of these practices are grave violations of the 
universal moral sense. The second and third rob the working 
man of strong motives for self-government, and make it 
probable that he will do no hearty, zealous, faithful work. 
Under these conditions it is impossible to be happy in the life- 
work, for there is no happy, contented work except that done 
with goodwill, generous zeal, and loyalty. 

I cannot agree with you that the trades unions have brought 
happiness to any working men. Higher wages, shortened hours, 
better clothes, and more meat do not necessarily contribute to 
genuine happiness any more than the luxuries of the rich do. 
Happiness and content are states of mind. Is it not perfectly 
plain that in our country trades unionists are not really happy 
as a matter of fact? To my thinking they never will be so 
long as they get no satisfaction in their daily work. It is the 
grudging spirit in which they work which prevents them from 
getting any content out of their work for a livelihood. 

All well-read, thinking people believe that the progress of 
civilizations depends on universal, steady, productive labour; 
the unions seem to believe the less one works the better. 

Although profit-sharing is not applieable in all industries, I 
see in sound methods of profit-sharing one mode of escape from 
the deplorable effects of trades union teachings; for just profit- 
sharing will put to employer and employed alike precisely the 
same motive for faithful, generous, co-operative industry, and 
for successful productiveness. No profit-sharing method will 
work which does not turn out to be in the long run profitable 
alike to employer and employed, to owner and wage-earner, to 
capital and labour.—Very truly yours, 

Caries W. Extor.” 





AXEL FERSEN’S UNPUBLISHED PAPERS. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I can assure Mr. Andrew de Ternant, of Brixton, that the 
printed books which he is so good as to mention in your issue 
of July 23rd (in reply to a query of mine addressed to those 
members of Western-European aristocratic society who read 
your pages) have nothing whatever to do with the interesting 
question of the whereabouts of certain unpublished papers 
formerly belonging to Count Axel Fersen. The books which he 
names with some pragmatic unction have long been known by 
every university-bred writer upon the history of France during 
the last two hundred years, and therefore to—Your obedient 


servant, Hersert H. Sturmer. 


Oxford Union Society. 





AN OLD CHILDREN’S SONG. 

[To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps what Mr. Meares refers to is a variant of what 
the boys of Malpas School used to rattle off :— 

“ Aldy-bildy-for-onty-koss; kie-for-knee-assti-koss, 
Alla-falla-gooee sikka-makka-toosh. 
Kie-mun-airey-kill-kill-carey 
Sim-Sam-baminary-lick,” &c., &, 


—I am, Sir, &c., Caries E. Kipp. 


Felixstowe. 





SOME CAGED BIRDS. 
[To THe Epitor or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—It may perhaps interest lovers of birds to read about the 
almost human characteristics of some canaries and bullfinches 
which I have been closely observing during the last seven years. 
These birds I have kept in a room opening out of my sitting- 
room in a villa in the South of France, and, living alone, I have 
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had every opportunity of studying their habits and the various 
developments of character, from wildness to a delightful friend- 
ship with me. The nesting period is the most interesting time 
to watch them. This spring the canaries paired in a large cage 
with a ready-made nest in it, and were quite satisfied to line 
it with morsels of fluff left from the groundsel and thistles 
provided for their food. As soon as the three fine little birds 
appeared the parents, who were very much excited, sat closely 
side by side on the edge of the nest, looking down on them with 
the greatest pride, and then the father thrilled out a song of 
perfect joy and approval to the mother-bird, who sank down 
on her nest with a look of contentment, and there she sat day 
after day whilst the cock industriously fed and sang to them 
all, giving up the choicest morsels to his little wife and sleeping 
on a perch close to the nest as “ guard,” wide awake instantly 
at the least sound. 


One morning, soon after the little ones had begun to leave the 
nest, I saw him giving them their first lesson in bathing. This 
he did by placing two of the little ones on either side of the 
bath; having arranged them to his satisfaction, he got in and 
began throwing the water over himself first and then over the 
two each side, fluffing out his feathers, whilst they imitated him 
with weak little efforts to flutter their tiny wings till they were 
thoroughly soaked, when he conducted them to another part of 
the cage and, making them mount on to a perch, gave them a 
lesson in preening their feathers. The next day the largest of 
the trio, apparently much elated by his performance, attacked 
his mother whilst she was having her morning ablutions, scold- 
ing her and hissing, and, as she took no notice of him and went 
on with her splashing, he went to the rear and began pulling 
her tail. She then got quietly out and conducted him to the 
farthest corner and chastised him well, giving him a good 
heating whilst she was about it, and returning in peace to finish 
her dressing. This same youngster had inherited from his 
mother a love of admiration. Before he was born, or even 
thought of, it was her habit as soon as anyone came into the 
room to spring hastily into her swing and begin performing 
all manner of tricks to attract notice. This had always amused 
her visitors. I was astonished one day to see this tiny son of 
hers had managed to climb into the swing and was “‘ showing 
oft’ to his two brothers as soon as he could use his wings 
enough to balance himeelf,. 


Before I had the cock canary the mother had lived in the 
same cage with a very old Russian bullfinch, crippled with 
rheumatism, and said to be nearly twenty years old. He had to 
have a perch arranged on a slant to make a staircase enabling 
him to go up and down more easily. For two years he had given 
up the luxury of a swing, but seeing the canary “ showing off ” 
and having (evidently) an idea of the flattering remarks of 
approbation made by onlookers, one day I was amazed to find 
him perched up aloft, having sent the canary down to the 
bottom of the cage. He had managed, no doubt with a great 
deal of pain and discomfort, to ensconce himself in the swing, 
but not daring to make the least movement for fear of over- 
balancing himself. In the momentary excitement of my 
arrival, knowing I should laugh at him, over he went head over 
heels on to the floor of his cage. He picked himself up with 
great majesty and wrathfully retired to his usual first-floor con- 
ditions! This old bird was the most amusing of the five cock 
bullfinches I have had; he seemed to understand everything I 
said. As it was my custom to laugh at him whenever he began 
his slow and careful descent from the second storey of his apart- 
ment to the lower region of his cage, as soon as he arrived at 
the middle of the staircase or slanting perch he would stop 
short and turn his black, velvet head and look at me, and would 
not move till I had laughed out loud (and this became a regular 
arrangement between us), when he would continue his descent, 
lifting each foot exactly as if he was playing the piano to me. 
At the sound of the laugh he would put on an air of offended 
dignity and vent his displeasure by throwing his sunflower 
seeds right and left violently in all directions. This with 
intent to punish me, as he had observed I had to collect them 
every one, to restore them to his seed-pan, and latterly, when he 
was too old to crack them and I had to treat him with extra 
care and consideration for his ancient feelings and infirm 
condition, the rogue got the whip-hand over me. Whilst I was 
preparing his seeds for him, he would twist his shoulders from 
side to side like a cross child, making a petulant noise in his 
throat all the time, and finally snatching the seed out of my 
hand. He would turn his back upon me till he had eaten it 
and was ready for the next performance of the same sort. The 
last night of his life he refused to go to his usual roosting- 
place, and I found him in the middle of his cage the next 
morning. Evidently he had died quite quietly, as there were 
no signs of any struggle. Old Bully was “ away,” as the 


Scotch say; “ he had gone West.” 
A little hen bullfinch called Jeanne used to bring me pleces 
of bamboo in her beak to cut the length she wished for in 





constructing her nest, which she had begun to build in a small 
fir tree in-a pot in the corner of her room. Having cut them 
the length she required, she would take the piece and fly off 
into the tree, returning over and over again with another 
unwieldy piece to my knee, where she would perch whilst I 
would solemnly whittle the twigs till the form of the nest wag 
complete, when she would begin to line it by putting hay and 
palm fibre together, taking the ends in her beak and skilfully 
throwing the longest bits over her shoulder. When tired she 
would retreat under the sofa and sing to herself in a rapturous 
whisper! This whispered song would be shared by the little 
cock, who would answer her in the same low, sweet, distant 
notes. She finally finished her nest, laid an egg, and died the 
day after. The year before she had hatched out a fine little 
bird, but nine days after it was found dead in the nest, and 
hy the guilty look of the cock I concluded he had killed hig 
son, not wishing to have the trouble to rear a single bird. I 
have the nest under a glass case; it is perfect in form and 
workmanship, built under great difficulties magnificently over- 
come, by two little heads put together and working in concert. 
Of the little bullfinches I now hope to return to in the South of 
France I could write of many pretty and wonderful little ways, 
but feel I am trespassing on your space. I conclude by 
thinking that “ Two birds in a room are worth two in a bush,” 
as you can find them the most charming and responsive of 
friends and can bring about a great understanding with patiencs 
and perseverance.—I am, Sir, &c., Hitarfé Barrow, 





STRANGE BIRDS. 
(Te tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Smr,—I have read with much interest the correspondence on 
strange birds in the Spectator, and I saw early in June 
two birds which puzzled me. They were about the size of a 
missel-thrush, but a much lighter colour and thicker shape, and 
moved deliberately when on the ground—not the quick running 
movement of the thrush. The colour was tawny, almost cinna- 
mon, and when flying the colour strikes one at once. The second 
or third time I saw the birds I was able to approach quite near 
to them—they appeared not to mind, and continued to feed 
beneath a pine tree—I supposed on pine seeds. I had no 
field-glasses, unfortunately. This was in Surrey, in a 
fairly open pine wood. I am now in Suffolk in a town, 
the house looking over a large park with a road _ inter- 
vening. Yesterday and again this morning I have seen the 
same birds coming from the park trees into mountain ash in 
this garden—apparently not disturbed by the motor and other 
traffic passing up and down the road. In flying away one sees 
at once that in colour and in shape the bird is not a missel- 
thrush.—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. 

Ipswich. 

[The evidence accumulates that these birds are American 
robins which are of the thrush family.—Ep, Spectator.]} 





WATER FOR THE BIRDS. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Str,—May I say to your readers: “‘ Please put out water for 
the birds ’’? A glass dish or flower-pot saucer is best, as white 
china is apt to create fear. In our wee garden the birds con- 
gregate from all parts. The following incident amused me 
greatly. Scene: Glass dish of water. Characters: Papa, 
Mamma, and two baby sparrows. One baby hopped five or six 
times on the gravel round the dish. Papa and Mamma full of 
talk and excitement. Mamma hopped on edge of dish to show 
baby how to do it. Papa shouldered her off (thinking he could 
manage better, I suppose!) and chirped, hopped up, drank, 
hopped down. Baby tore round several times more, then hopped 
up, making very “‘ heavy weather” of the business. Baby then 
drank, Papa and Mamma much pleased. Finally, baby fell in, 
found it rather jolly, and positively wallowed in the water. 
This now happens every day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mauve ANNESLEY BrowNlow. 
50 St. Petersburgh Place, W. 2. 





SWALLOWS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—From the letters in the Spectaior on the decreasing 
number of swallows that visit our shores, most of your corre- 
spondents write as if it were quite a new, or at least compara- 
tively new, trait of the sparrow to appropriate the house 
martin’s nest. In the Spectator of July 16th “C. T. G.” 
(Arbroath), in a most interesting communication, says: 
“Sparrows have developed a habit of seizing the nests of the 
house martin as soon as these are in a sufficiently advanced state 
of construction , . . in which they rear their own broods.” 
Mr. Godsal (Whitchurch) writes: ‘Sparrows are taking to 
turning them (house martins) out of their nests as soon as the 
mud walls are built; fifty years ago I never knew this crime 
to be committed, but now it is a constant practice of the 
Hunnish sparrow.” Now, it is quite a mistake to suppose this 
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euckooish trick of our old friend the sparrow is anything new : 
he was at it one hundred and fifty years ago at any rate, for 
we find White of Selborne writing: “ Nothing is more common 
than for the house sparrow, as soon as the shell ” of the house 
martin’s nest “is finished, to seize on it as its own, to eject 
the owner, and to line it after its own manner.”’ Seventy years 
ago Edward Jesse, the well-known naturalist, mentions that 
sparrows sometimes “ invaded” the martin’s nest, and that 
the martins sometimes returned in numbers and “ pecked the 
stolen nests to pieces,” and have been known to wait until the 
sparrow hen was sitting on her eggs, when they would return 
and, assisted by some of their friends, “close up the hole,” 
suffocating the sparrow. Can anyone tell us if the martin still 
retains what Jesse calls its “‘ revengeful disposition ”’?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ww. F. DB 
Earlston, Berwickshire. 





THE AGE OF SNAKES. 
[To tHe Epiror or Tre “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As a question relating to snakes has been raised in your 
columns, may I ask if anybody can tell me what is the maximum 
age which snakes, and especially large snakes, are known or 
may be reasonably thought to attain? I speak of snakes living 
under natural conditions, not in captivity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham, J. E. C. Weitpon. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence" or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


The Editor cannot accep! responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY, 
—< f——— 
A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT, 

I saw him raise two fingers to his chin, 

A lean, tall figure, careless of cold sleet, 

Tho stranger who had come with silent feet 
And paused to choose which house to enter in. 
As blind men breed perception by their skin 

Those empty sockets stared from street to strect : 

As, to the exile, smells home-burning peat 
The fires of life allured his eager grin. 


The grey light grew, birds hailed the coming day, 
Stars glistened faintly on Earth's mantle hoar, 
Men took the horses where the ploughshare lay 
Both men and horses laboured as of yore 
And death no longer loitered by the way— 
He was within and one will rise no more. 
A. Hue FIsuer, 








THE THEATRE. 


— 
THE IRISH PLAYERS IN “THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 

I wap never seen Mr. Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World 
before this production, though I recently saw the Irish Players 
in Mr. Lennox Robinson’s The White-Headed Boy. The com- 
parison is interesting if inevitable. Perhaps one might try to 
sum it up in a sentence by saying that while The White-Headed 
Boy is a great “small play,” The Playboy of the Western World 
is a very small “ great play.” As a test read them. As your 
eye passes over Mr. Robinson's play you envisage it being acted 
the whole time, You say to yourself, “ Ah! that’s an effective 
situation”; or, “ How cleverly he has got his characters to- 
gether here”; or, “ Miss 0’ Neill will make great play with this.” 
But as you read The Playboy of the Western World this detached 
attitude will gradually leave you, till in the last act you have 
forgotten everything else and only hear Christopher Mahon 
saying he'll “ go romancing through a romping life,” and Pe- 
geen’s words, “ I’ve lost the only Playboy of the Western World.” 
This is, of course, only a way of saying that Mr. Synge is a poet 
and Mr. Robinson only a playwright. On the other hand, 1 





think Mr. Robinson is decidedly funnier. The humour of The 
Playboy is always purely incidental and illustrative of the main 
theme, and never, as in The White-Headed Boy, for its own 
delicious sake. I talk of Synge’s ‘‘main theme,” but I suppose 
I ought’ to say what I think is his main theme, for I see that 
one critic has said that the centre of the play is Pegeen and that 
the main idea is her entrancement and subsequent disillusion- 
ment with the Playboy. This seems to me to be almost incredible. 
I should have thought that obviously the main idea was the 
simple psychological one of the Playboy's “ finding of himself.” 
At home he is always considered a dunce and a poltroon, and 
acts up to his part. He goes away, is by an accident thought a 
hero, and in a moment is transformed to what he is thought 
to be, and wins every race and every woman in the place. Then 
the test comes. His old self in the shape of his father meets his 
new self. The issue is for a time in doubt, but the new self 
conquers, and he goes out to “go romancing through a romping 
life ’—surely one of the great exits of modern literature. And 
what better symbol for this, our Freudian friends would tell us, 
could be found than the killing of the father 2? Christopher does 
not kill his father, but does, in the new jargon, kill his father- 
complex. 
The acting by all concerned seemed to me almost perfect. 





«“AMBROSE APPLEJOHN’S ADVENTURE” 
CRITERION THEATRE. 

Mr. CHarLes HawTRey appears in what we are told is a new 
and great success. The play as a whole is silly, but it certainly 
has amusing features. There is a “ dream scene” on board an 
Elizabethan pirateship which I confess to have thoroughly enjoyed. 
But if any of my readers chance to have seen it they will know 
what a confession that is. The whole thing is most loosely 
put together with quantities and quantities of unworked-out 
plot lying about in all directions. Still, that is better than 
having no plot at all. Mr. Walter Hackett, the author, should 
read nothing but Shaw, Ibsen, and Congreve for a year on end, 
and so perhaps learn how plays should be constructed. The 
acting, apart from the always able Mr. Hawtrey, was not very 
good. But like Rousseau, “ I feel my heart restraining my pen.” 
Miss Hilda Moore, who played the adventuress, may not be a 
Heaven-sent actress, but her appearance is so truly magnificent 


AT THE 





that criticism is, and should be, dumb before it, TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
AmBass,pdors.—/f oe oe os «+ 8,30—-2.30 
{Lord Dunsany’s play, Mr. Lovat Fraser's setting, and 
Mr. Ainley’s acting make a thoroughly delightful 
whole.) 
Lirtte.—The Grand Guignol ee a ee 8.15—2.30 
[An extremely satisfying programme.] 
HayMaRKET.—The Circle.. ee ee ee 8,30—2.30 
{The acme of efficiency in both writing and acting.] 
Lyric, HamMersmitH.—The Beggar’s Opera 8.15—2.30 


{Heard in the stalla: “ Well, I went to the Naughty 
Princess last night, but this is much better.” ] 








WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PARIS.* 

Tuts is a very interesting book, and we are sure also a very 
sincere book. It attempts to put down for the information of 
American and English readers what really happened at Paris, 
or, to be exact, we ought to add as far as could be ascertained 
by the American delegates. It is competently written through- 
out. We have only to say that one of the two cditors is 
Colonel House to give assurance that it is edited with know- 
ledge, discretion, and even temper. Colonel House, besides 
editing, writes a chapter in the work, and also supplies 
a foreword. In that foreword he thus describes the aims and 
objects of the authors :— 

‘“The voice of the United States during the memorable 
Conference et Paris in 1918-1919 finds its first comprehensive 
and authoritative expression within these pages. Here is told 
by those who set in conference day by day with the heads of 
States the story of the negotiations which brought about the 
Peace with the Central Empires. Here are the facts and not 
the rumours end gossip picked up like crumbs from a bountiful 
table and which many put into books in order to meet the 
hunger for information concerning one of the momentous 


Y What Really Happened at Paris, Edited by Edward Mandell House and 
Charles Seymour, Litt.D, Lendon: Hedder and Stoughton. (25s. net.j 
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events in history. The final decisions rested with others, but 
those decisions were largely based upon the facts and opinions 
furnished by those who tell the story of What Really Happened 
at Paris.” 

We must say a word as to the genesis of the book. It is 
very possible that it may set a new and important example of 
public investigation and instruction. The Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia may be described as one of the most famous 
places of public assembly in the world, if we recall the uses 
to which it has been put and the number of distinguished 
American statesmen who have spoken within its walls. This 
building was taken over in 1920 by a body of public-spirited 
men and dedicated to public uses. Colonel House expressed 
the opinion that it might be used to tell the American people 
for the first time the inside history of the Peace Conference. 
It was accordingly decided that the initial stage of instruction 
should be a series of talks given in the Academy Foyer. Fifteen 
salient subjects of the Conference were selected, fifteen of the 
most authoritative speakers chosen, and a series of fifteen 
weekly talks was announced. The result was that an exceed- 
ingly intellectual and important audience was brought together 
week by week, under the auspices, it may be noted, of that 
very enterprising and distinguished newspaper the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which arranged that each piece of dialectic 
should be sent out to all the newspapers subscribing for the 
Ledger's registered news service in America or Europe. 

The procedure is well worth noting, for it is to be hoped 
that there will be imitations of this procedure throughout the 
English-speaking world. Each talk was limited to one hour, 
and was followed by a half-hour of questioning and answering 
designed to give every person in the audience who desired it the 
opportunity to ask any relevant question not covered in the 
speaker’s talk. The talk began at eight o'clock. The doors 
were then closed, and no late-comers were admitted. The 
session never exceeded the limit of an hour and a-half. Our 
only criticism here is that since dialectic is so much more 
interesting than set speaking, it would have been better to 
have had three-quarters of an hour for the speech and also 
three-quarters of an hour for the questioning and answering. 
We may add the comment of Mr. Bok, whose organizing powers 
are, of course, of the very highest; ‘The talks were successful 
from the first.” 

It is very delightful to see with what generosity, loyalty, and 
courage Colonel House defends his friend President Wilson. 
Even when we do not agree, we can admire, for there is nothing 
more admirable, and indeed, also, in the end more useful to 
the world than personal loyalty and the refusal to desert a man 
because disaster has come upon him. Here is Colonel House’s 
attempt to explain and to defend the actions of his friend and 
chief :-— 

** Wilson, on the other hand, had aroused the conscience 
and aspirations of mankind, and when he stood at the peak 
of his influence and power, there was never & more commanding 
figure, for he was then the spokesman of the moral and spiritual 
forces of the world. His work at Paris was tireless and un- 
selfish, and it was not until he returned to America to render 
an account of his stewardship that disaster overtook him, 
and wrecked the structure built in co-operation with our allies 
with such painstaking care. Until Wilson went to Europe 
he did not know how deep and terrible were her wounds, or 
how close they came to us. Until he could see for himself 
he could not realize how a torn and distracted Continent was 
seeking help from the only source from which help could come. 
If there was ever a need for a ‘Good Samaritan’ surely the 
time was then. He voiced the unselfish and courageous spirit 
of America, and our hearts quickened as the pent-up emotions 
of many peoples broke forth to do him and our country homage. 
But that day is gone, gone in that hour when we left our task 
unfinished. It was a volte face for which we have dearly paid 
in the world’s esteem. If our gallant dead who lie besides 
their comrades in the fields of France had done likewise at 
Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne, we could not have reached 
our high estate. Never before has a nation tossed aside so 
great a heritage so lightly. But even now there springs to 
life the faith that we may yet recover something of what we 
have lost, and if this book can add to this purpose it will meet 
the hopes and expectations of its authors.” 

Though we honour Colonel House’s judgment, and though 
we are quite prepared to attach a great deal of value to his line 
of defence, we are bound to say that it does not carry us very 
far. We most willingly concede all that is said about President 
Wilson’s good intentions, and we are quite willing to go a good 
way in condemnation of the bitterness with which he was 
opposed, and to agree that it is no complete or overmastering 
excuse to say that he provoked bitterness by his methods. 
But when all is said and done, we cannot admit that the disaster 





to the world, and therefore to America, which took plese con 
be explained by saying that the American “ nation tossed aside 
so great a heritage so lightly.” It would be more exact to gq 
that the force which tossed away so noble a heritage, though one 
must admit that he played a great part in creating it and earning 
it, was the man whose wilful temper insisted that he must act 
alone. Mr. Wilson determined that he would not and need not 
share any part of his achievement with others. He seemed to 
regard moral victory as men too often regard material possessions, 
especially when they hold that they have made them themselves 
—1.e., a3 something covered by the formula, “ May not I do what 
I will with mine own ?” 

What.a different place the world would have been if President 
Wilson had determined to go by the plain words of the Consti- 
tution and not by any subtle interpretation of his own! Let 
us forget the somewhat faltering and hesitating steps by which 
he stumbled into the war, and suppose that when the Armistice 
came he had called the Republican leaders and the Senate 
into conference with him. Suppose he had told them 
what was in his mind and how the situation was shaping, and 
had then proceeded to say that he recognized to the fullest 
degree the power of veto over treaties possessed by the Senate. 
They had been given the right to join in any great and 
fundamental treaty, and therefore he must associate the 
Senate with the Executive in order to obtain a treaty that 
would not be vetoed. Suppose next that he had insisted 
that even apart from the problem of the Senate’s constitutional 
rights, there should be a national and not a party settlement. 
The Republican Party must be associated with the Democratic 
Party in the settlement. No man in the future must be able 
to say this is a Democratic or a Republican settlement. Once 
more, if Mr. Wilson had done this, what a different place the 
world would be to-day ! 

It is, however, no use crying over spilt milk, whether on this or 
that side of the Atlantic. At the same time, a book like the 
present is bound to evoke, and as we think rightly evoke, 
criticism. Certainly we are not going to withhold 
what we believe to be the truth of the matter because we are 
Englishmen, and under some plea that ‘ foreigners” had better 
not express their opinions about the affairs of other nations. 
We are Englishmen, and therefore everything which affects 
English-speaking communities and men of English descent— 
men with names like Wilson and Harding—concerns us deeply. 
Not merely in the cause of historic truth, but because of the 
great and special lessons that are involved for the whole of our 
race, we have got to find an explanation of the great fact, for 
great fact it is, that the people of the United States did not trust 
President Wilson, and showed their want of trust at the polls. 

We believe that the sources of this want of trust may be 
roughly grouped under four headings: (1) They distrusted him 
because he held them back for three years from taking part in 
the war; (2) they distrusted him because, though on the 
vital questions involved in the war he knew more than the 
public, instead of enlightening them, he kept them in the dark; 
(3) they distrusted him because when action became absolutely 
necessary he did not lead, but let himself be pushed into the 
war—an ignoble attitude, as the greater part of the American 
people thought, for the Chief Magistrate of the Republic; 
(4) they distrusted him because of his unfortunate personal 
habit of keeping himself in a sort of cold storage isolation— 
because he became the egoist of politics, and because, as the 
result of this, he surrounded himself with inferior men. Alas! 
he paid a heavy penalty for his blunders! These blunders do 
not make him a bad man, but they made him a failure. The 
moral for all.of us who attempt to be politicians is a plain one. 
Do not be an egoist in politics. Treat the Party System as 
useful medicine, but one of which an overdose may be fatal. 

But, after all, the whole of the blame for the failure is not to 
be borne by President Wilson. Europe’s statesmen of all kinds 
share that blame. ‘They became obsessed with a foolish, though 
undoubtedly well-meant, admiration of President Wilson. 
They treated him as a god instead of as a man, though in reality 
he was very human, and therefore a very erring person. He 


was quickly demoralized by success. Take, for example, the 
crucial question—Why was President Wilson never asked here 
or at Paris, “ What are your credentials ? Have you under the 
Constitution of the United States of America the plenary powers 
required to make a treaty? If the answer is conditional, can 
you assure us that the veto power of the Senate will not be 
used, and that we may assume that you carry with you, though 
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not literally yet practically, a plenary mandate from the Senate, 
or rather from that minority of the Senate to which the Consti- 
tution entrusts the right of veto over treaties?” No such 
questions were ever asked him. President Wilson was taken 


at his face value. 
Even when the President had got home, and though the presen- 


tation of the Treaty was badly arranged, he could have obtained 
recognition for his work. Instead, he flew into a temper at the 
first opposition, and said what it is never safe to say to an 
assembly so dignified and so potent as the Senate—“I will 
appeal to Caesar. I will go over your heads. I will get my 
endorsement from my fellow-citizens if I cannot get it from you.” 
He did appeal to Caesar, and he failed, and would have failed 
just as much if ill-health had not so tragically and pitifully 
overtaken him. But, after all, in the last resort, not anger but 
pity is the emotion raised by President Wilson. The justest 
thing which we can and ought to say of him is supplied by the 


poet :-— 
“He cracked a week voice to too lofty a tune.” 


We have left ourselves very little space in which to speak 
about the various essays which make up the book. We must 
leave them to our readers. All we can do in the circumstances 
before us is to quote from the very interesting words contained 
in Colonel House’s chapter on the Versailles Peace in regard 
to the problem of disarmament :— 


‘““There is no voice to-day which carries so far and which 
is freighted with so much power as that of the President of 
the United States. No iatter what differences of opinion 
may exist here regarding our taking part in world affairs, there 
is but little difference regarding the desirability of a reduction 
of armaments. A conference of the principal Powers should 
be called to discuss and provide ways and means to bring 
about limitation of armaments among themselves, and later 
to use their influence through the League of Nations to make 
it world-wide. It is to be hoped that President Harding may 
do this great and needfu! thing. Should he succeed in bringing 
this about, ho would place himself among the benefactors of 
mankind and mark the beginning of a new era. Statesmen 
could no longer sit in seclusion, hidden behind doors, and 
formulate policies the enforcement of which would necessitate 
military and naval strength. A grandiose foreign policy has 
been one of the fruitful causes of war. Such a policy and 
militarism are of one warp and woof, and when the one gocs 
the other will likely follow. In days gone by the jingo and the 
imperialist appealed successfully to the imagination, and the 
pomp and panoply of war stirred the emotions, but the day has 
passed, let us hope, forever. We understand now what such 
policies entail, and never again shall we submit to conditions 
which bring in their train so frightful a trail of suffering and 
death.” 


These are wise and useful words and deserve to be pondered 
by our statesmen. Equally important is the passage in which 
Colonel House deals with the problem of publicity :— 


“From the American view-point and that of the smaller 
nations—for the outlook and interests of both were much the 
seme—one of the mistakes at Paris was the lack of publicity. 
If the American purposes could have been known, a moral 
backing and stimulus would heave been given our representatives 
which was almost wholly lacking. This sustaining force might 
have come from the entire world, and would have had a double- 
effect inasmuch as it would have weakened the opposition and 
strengthened us. We had taken the position of overthrowing 
the old order and bringing a new and different diplomacy into 
play. ‘Open covenants, openly arrived at,’ was one of the 
popular slogans of the day, and it was clearly to your advan- 
tage, as well as our obligation, to carry it through. The failure 
to do this left us in the attitude of reformers working in the 
dark. Darkness is conducive to secret covenants secretly 
arrived at, and what we needed for success was light—all the 
light which could properly be thrown about the subjects pro- 
posed and discussed. It may be entirely proper to have con- 
ferences in groups of two or more in which no one but those 
vitally interested may appear, but when the meetings begin 
to be official and take on an aspect of final decision, then the 
public should be given the text of the entire discussion. In 
this way, and in this way alone, may the = of every country 
know and fairly assess the motives of each participant and bring 
to bear, if need be, the power of public opinion.” 


Let us hope that this final passage will be remembered by 
the conveners of all future conferences. 





EDWARD BOK.* 
Mr. Box’s biography—for, though written by the hero, it is 
in the third person—will provide the reader with a very curious 
study in psychology. It may be doubted whether such a 
career would have been possible except to a man who united 
the obstinate determination of Dutch ancestors to the go-ahead 
methods of the up-to-date America. To call Mr. Bok up to date 


* Edward Bok: An Avtobiography. London: Thornton Lutterworth. (21s. net.) 











is indeed understating the case. If we consult the table of 
biographical details at the end of the volume, we see Bok applying 
methods which would be considered advanced even now in the 
penultimate decades of the last century when he himself was 
still a small boy. He expunged the word “impossible” from his 
dictionary as completely as did Napoleon, and Success—with 
the largest possible capital letter—was his object. From the 
age of thirteen, indeed, he took it for granted that the whole 
world was as much interested in his individual success as was 
Edward Bok, and as willing to spare no pains to help him to 
attain his end. And so it proved. Here is his account of his 
proceedings after his initial effort of writing with what he calls 
“‘a simple directness characteristic of his Dutch training” to 
ask General Garfield, then “spoken of” for the Presidency, 
Inquisitorial questions as to his origin :— 

“So he took his Encyclopaedia . . and began to 
study the lives of successful men and women. Then, with 
boyish frankness, he wrote on some mooted question in one 
famous person’s life ; he asked about the date of some important 
event in another’s, not given in the Encyclopaedia ; or he asked 
one man why he did this or why some other man did that. 
Most interesting were, of course, the replies. Thus General 
Grant sketched on an improvised map the exact spot where 
General Lee surrendered to him; Longfellow told him how he 
came to write ‘Excelsior’; Whittier told the story of ‘ The 
Barefoot Boy’; Tennyson wrote out a stanza or two of ‘'The 
Brook’ upon condition that Edward would not again use the 
word ‘ awful,’ which the poet said ‘is slang for ‘“‘ very,” and ‘I 
hate slang.’ One day the boy received a letter from the Con- 
federate general, Jubal A. Early, giving the real reason why he 
burned - Chambersburg. A friend visiting Edward’s father, 
happening to see the letter, recognized in it a hitherto missing 
bit of history, and suggested that it be published in the New 
York Tribune. The letter attracted wide attention and pro- 
voked national discussion.” 


It was all very well to begin this course as a means of helping his 
education, but so astute a mind as that of Edward Bok was, 
as he says, “ quick to see the value of the publicity which had 
so suddenly come to him.” The reader will follow him breath- 
lessly in what may be called his career of interviews, 
which ranged from the President through all the celebrities of 
the day to Ralph Waldo Emerson. The use he made of the 
information he collected was to write biographies of his corre- 
spondents for the benefit of a lithograph company which 
supplied a lithographed portrait of a celebrity with every box 
of cigarettes. On the blank side of the picture Bok wrote the 
biography of the subject, first with his own hand, but shortly 
the demands of the lithograph company became so heavy that 
he employed “five journalists working at top speed to supply 
the hungry lithograph presses.” Needless to say, stenography 
was soon added to Bok’s accomplishments; but no secretarial 
duty could hold him long, and resisting the temptations of 
Wall Street, conveyed by no less a person than Jay Gould, Bok 
in the year 1882 finally turned to the world of letters. He 
became stenographer to the publishing firm of Henry Holt and 
Company, while continuing the editorship of the Brooklyn 
Magazine—a publication which he and a friend had enlarged 
from small beginnings as the organ of a debating society. It 
was in connexion with this magazine that Edward Bok later 
developed the “ syndicate plan” of furnishing the same article 
to a group of newspapers which had already been tentatively 
tried, but which Edward Bok was destined to carry on on ampler 
lines. In 1886 he founded the Bok Syndicate Press, and in his 
eager look-out for readers he realized that the cultivation of the 
American woman, who had at that time had little use for news- 
papers, would afford him an excellent opportunity. The author 
whom he selected to teach the American women to read was 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. He engaged her to write a weekly letter 
on women’s topics. This was the beginning of the ‘““ Woman’s 
Page,” which is an almost inevitable feature of the newspaper 
of to-day. Three years later Edward Bok was extracted from 
New York by Mr. Cyrus Curtis to take over in Philadelphia the 
editorship of the Ladies’ Home Journal, which he was destined 
to raise from what he considered the moderate circulation of 
440,000 a month to the unprecedented figure of 2,000,000, 
carrying “between its covers the amazing total of over one 
million dollars in advertisements.” 


It will be understood that Mr. Bok’s detailed account of the 
above-named feat is extraordinarily interesting reading. His 
exploits in arranging exhibitions of pictures and authorized 
publications of music were surpassed in practical interest by 
his success in making his journal the medium for the small house 
architecture of America. In 1895 he began the publication of 
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plans for a series of houses which could be built from one thousand 
five hundred to five thousand dollars. 

“For nearly twenty-five years Bok continued to publish 

pictures of houses and plans. Entire colonies of ‘ Ladies’ Home 
Journal houses’ have sprung up, and building promoters have 
built complete suburban developments with them. How many 
of these homes have been erected it is, of course, impossible to 
say; the number certainly runs into thousands.” 
But in this book, as in his life, Mr. Bok’s actual achievements 
are not so interesting as his methods. The chapters on Mr. 
Roosevelt's influence and work for Bok’s Journal are absorbing 
reading, and the plan by which Mr. Roosevelt as President was 
enabled to give a personal message every month to this immense 
public is a model of ingenuity. Here is the plan which Bok 
devised and suggested :— 

“4. ,. Why couldn’t you find time to do this: select the 
writer here in Washington in whose accuracy you have the most 
implicit faith ; let. him talk with you for one hour each month 
on one of those subjects; let him write out your views and 
submit the manuscript to you? We will have a department 
stating exactly how the material is obtained and how far it 
represents your own work. In that way, with only an hour's 
work each month, you can get your views, correctly stated, 
before this vast audience when it is not in trolleys or railroad- 
cars.” 

‘But I haven’t the hour,’ answered Roosevelt, impressed, 
however, as Bok saw. ‘I have only half an hour, when I am 
awake, when I am really idle, and that is when I am being 
shaved.’ 

‘Well,’ calmly suggested the editor, ‘why not two of those 
half-hours a month, or perhaps one ?’ ” 

“ And so the ‘ shaving interviews’ were begun ; and early 
in 1906 there appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal a depart- 
ment called ‘ The President,’ with the sub-title ‘A Department 
in which will be presented the attitude of the President on those 
national questions which affect the vital interests of the home, 
pe a writer intimately acquainted and in closo touch with 

im. 909 


In the chapter headed “An Excursion Into the Feminine 
Nature ” Bok takes an extremely narrow view of the audience to 
which he addressed himself. After sundry unsuccessful efforts 
to stop the sale of aigrettes and the designing of costumes in 
Paris, he quotes with complete concurrence his mother’s word 
as to the nature of women :— 

“But a nature, as is the feminine nature, wholly swayed 

inwardly by emotion, and outwardly influenced by an insatiate 
love for personal adornment, will never stand the analysis you 
will give it.” 
Surely the whole history of the woman’s movement for the last 
twenty years disproves this extraordinary unjust opinion of 
women as a sex, though Mr. Bok may be justified as regarding 
it as true of the readers of his magazine. It is difficult to estimate 
whether Edward Bok or the Ladies’ Home Journal is the more 
remarkable phenomenon of the two, but it must be acknowledged 
that the success of both are absolutely without precedent. 
The world may be congratulated that in their own spheres both 
editor and journal were developed in the interests of good morals 
and decent manners. 





HERR ERZBERGER’S MEMOIRS.* 


Herr Erzeercer’s memoirs of the war, which were published 
in Germany last winter, have been promptly translated into 
French because they deal mainly with political under-currents 
that interest the French public. Though the author’s main 
purpose is to defend himself against his political adversaries 
and to magnify his own achievements, especially in the conclu- 
sion of the Armistice, there is a good deal in the book that 
deserves the English reader’s attention. Herr Erzberger is a 
South German, from Wiirtemberg, and a zealous Roman Catholic. 
At an early age he entered the Reichstag, forced his way into 
the councils of the Roman Catholic or Centre party, and acted 
for some years before the war as the reporter of the Reichstag 
committee in army affairs. He poses in his book as the exponent 
of Parliamentary liberties against the stupid Prussian court 
and bureaucracy, of civil government against the Great General 
Staff which interfered in every branch of affairs, and to some 
extent as the defender of the Roman Catholic Church against 
Lutherans, Freemasons, and Jews. We need not take Herr 
Erzberger at his own valuation. He was evidently ready enough 
to serve the Government whenever they cared to employ him 
as a propagandist in intrigues of one kind or another, and, for 
ali his professions that he sought a moderate peace, he was as 
much of a fire-eater as any of the Junkers so long as there 


* Souvenirs de Guerre, De M. Erzberger, Préface de M. Maurice Muret 
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seemed a chance of a German victory. He appears, however, 
to have foreseen Germany's defeat a little sooner than the 
reactionaries did, and it is conceivable that the German Govern. 
ment might have evaded utter ruin if they had taken Herr 
Erzberger’s advice in the summer of 1917. He says that he 
was moved to agitate for the notorious peace resolution of the 
Reichstag in July, 1917, not by Austrian entreaties, but by his 
knowledge of a confidential report which Count Czernin had 
drawn up in the spring of that year for the young Emperor Karl, 
Count Czernin said in April, 1917, that the Austrian armies 
could not face another winter, that the German ‘U’ boat 
campaign would fail, that revolution was imminent, and that 
the Central Powers must make a speedy peace. Herr Erzberger 
somehow obtained a copy of this report, and communicated it to 
a meeting of his party. He says, incidentally, that the British 
Government secured a copy in Switzerland. The Centre, the 
Democrats, and the Socialists then agreed on the peace resolution, 
and also, with the help of the Crown Prince, induced the Emperor 
to dismiss Herr Bethmann-Hollweg. But the new Chancellor, 
Herr Michaelis, proved still less competent than his predecessor, 
and made no attempt to develop the policy of the Reichstag 
resolution, or to respond promptly and cordially to the Pope's 
peace note of August Ist, 1917. Herr Erzberger admits that 
the German Government’s refusal to define their peace terms in 
regard to Belgium was necessarily fatal. The Allies at the time 
made private inquiries at the Vatican concerning Germany's 
views about Belgium, but Berlin would say nothing because 
the ruling parties could not agree. Herr Erzberger, we may 
add, unconsciously reveals the bad faith even of the Reichstag 
peace resolution. Ostensibly the Reichstag disavowed both 
annexations and indemnities. Bulgaria at once protested, as 
she meant to annex a large part of Serbia. Herr Erzberger 
reassured them by pointing out that a seemingly harmless 
phrase in the resolution, claiming for Germany and her allies 
“the right to live and develop,” would cover the annexation 
by Bulgaria of all ‘‘ Bulgar ” lands and, we presume, the annexa- 
tion by Germany of all “ German” lands. 

Herr Erzberger gives a picturesque account of Italy's entry 
into the war. The German envoy, Prince von Biilow, made 
frantic efforts to persuade the Austrian Government to offer 
terms to Italy, if only to delay an Italian declaration of war 
until the German armies in Galicia had had time to complete 
the rout of the Russians after their defeat on the Dunajec. 
The author makes it clear that Austria was never in earnest 
about the proposed cessions, even of the Trentino. The 
Austrians, weary of being advised to buy off Italy with their 
Italian lands, began at last in 1917 to urge that Germany should 
placate France by restoring Alsace-Lorraine to her. While 
Austrian diplomacy was manifestly insincere, the German 
Catholics aroused much suspicion in Italy by raising the question 
of the Temporal Power and proposing, for instance, that the 
Pope should be given the Trentino or Brixen or Liechtenstein 
as an independent principality, or a small territory outside 
Rome, with a right of way to the sea, so that the Vatican could 
be reached even in time of war. Herr Erzhberger revels in 
projects of this sort, and by putting them forward he undoubtedly 
contrived to gain much support for the Central Powers from 
Roman Catholics in neutral countries, and especially, he says, 
in America during the first part of the war. The German 
attempts to hold Italy back were foiled, as the author admits, 
by a general uprising of the people, headed by Signor d’ Annunzio, 
whose later errors must not obscure the great services that he 
rendered to the cause of liberty in May, 1915. Signor Giolitt! 
had to leave Rome in haste, to escape the public indignation. 
Herr Erzberger himself was promptly expelled. He discusses 
at length the Balkan problems which Germany, as he thinks, 
handled badly. According to Herr Erzberger, the Allies’ hold 
on Salonika was a fatal obstacle to Germany’s plans, since it 
prevented her from dominating the fickle Bulgars, As soon as 
Bulgaria found that she was not to get the whole Dobrudja, 
as Germany had promised after the collapse of Rumania, she 
began to tire of the alliance and eventually broke away. Herr 
Erzberger speaks with bitter contempt of the German and 
Austrian wrangling over the Polish question. He declares that 
the Central Powers, by proclaiming the independence of Poland 
in November, 1916, infuriated Russia and spoilt a very good 
chance of making peace with the Stiirmer ministry, while at the 
same time they were disappointed in their expectation of raising 
a large army of grateful Polish volunteers. ‘‘ While war was 


raging, they quarrelled about crowns and lost the kingdom.” 
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Similarly with regard to Lithuania, the German Emperor could 
never decide whether he would make himself its king or allow a 
German princeling to assume the Crown. This question was 
troubling Berlin as late as August, 1918, when the Allied armies 
were smashing the German front and deciding the fate of 
Lithuania and many other lands. Of Turkey Herr Erzberger 
speaks in bitter terms. He admits that the Turkish rule was 
abominable, and he warmly denounces the horrible Armenian 
massacres, We cannot agree with him in exonerating the 
German authorities from all responsibility for those crimes, 
but he is at least honest in condemning Germany’s allies, Enver 
and Talaat, for one of the foulest deeds even in Turkish history. 

The author saw the German Emperor three times, and conceived 
a very poor opinion of him. In the second interview, which 
took place immediately after the passing of the Reichstag peace 
resolution, the Emperor took pains to assure the deputies that 
he approved of a “compromise” peace by which Germany 
would despoil her enemies of “ moncy, raw materials, cotton, 
iron ore, oil ”’—though the Reichstag had expressly disclaimed 
any intention of seeking indemnities. When the crash came, 
and the General Staff insisted that peace must be made on any 
terms, Herr Erzberger found himself designated for the ungrateful 
task of concluding an armistice. He was sent by the last 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, on November 6th, 
1918, but while he was on his way to meet Marshal Foch the 
3erman revolution broke out. He was thus negotiating on 
behalf of a Government that had ceased to exist. He did not 
xsnow what was happening in Berlin. When, on Sunday, 
November 10th, 1918, near Compiégne, he was doubtful whether 
ke could sign the armistice conditions laid down by Marshal 
Foch, he received a telegram authorizing him to do so, signed 
simply “Chancellor.” It turned out afterwards that the 
General Staff had sent this message on its own responsibility, 
as there was then no Chancellor in office. Herr Erzberger 
declares that the General Staff was in utter despair, and admitted 
that an armistice alone could save the army from destruction 
or captivity. The Germans who now pretend that the German 
army was not beaten in the field are completely refuted by the 
author, if indeed any refutation is needed. Marshal Hindenburg 
and his staff would, it is clear, have accepted any terms that the 
Allies cared to lay down at that crisis. The German army as a 
fighting force had ceased to exist. Herr Erzberger, on his 
return from Compiégne, found that the revolutionaries were 
in full control at Spa, and had been with difficulty dissuaded 
from putting the General Staff under arrest. He describes 
the successive prolongations of the armistice and the final 
decision of a Coalition Cabinet and of the Reichstag majority 
to accept the Peace Treaty. He has since been treated 
by his countrymen as a scapegoat for his willingness to face 
the facts and make peace. But, as he points out, Germany 
had no alternative. Indeed, it must have occurred to many 
Germans that if their politicians had accepted the inevitable 
consequences of defeat a little less reluctantly, Germany would 
now be in a far better position. Herr Erzberger’s narrative of 
the peace negotiations is to some extent a party manifesto, 
designed to exhibit his own merits, but it is none the less inter- 
esting and reasonable in tone. A man who has shown such 
courage and practical good sense in a grave national emergency 
is certain, we should think, to reappear on the German political 
stage, 





SOME BOOKS ON MUSIC.* 
Mr. Locke's short study' is a most welcome addition to the 
“Library of Music and Musicians.” French music at the 
beginning of the nineteenth ceftury came much under the 
influence of contemporary literature, and Mr. Locke has 
described its development largely in relation to the intellectual 
background of the period. Music did not lose its independence, 
but those qualities in it which are analogous to language 
and which we call romantic were exploited, and its classical 
aspect whose nearest analogue is to be found in architecture 
and decorative painting was neglected. Although literary 


* (1) Music and the Romantic Movement in France. By Arthur Ware Locke. 
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romanticism dominated artistic society in France, other influences 
also contributed to the romantic tendency in French music, The 
invention and perfection of orchestral instruments and a relaxa- 
tion of the laws of structure gave the musician greater resources ; 
and in Germany the romantic movement was in full develop- 
ment, though not until 1824, when Mme. de Staél and Chateau- 
briand had already saturated Jeune-France with their poetic 
and melancholy egotism, was the Parisian public familiar with 
the work of Beethoven and Weber. A strong influence, however, 
came from the composers immediately preceding Beethoven. 
In France during the eighteenth century music was practically 
confined to the Opera. Indeed, the early history of the romantic 
movement is almost entirely concerned with the struggle for 
public favour, between opera of the Gluck school, which aimed 
at dramatic expressiveness and used an independent instru- 
mental accompaniment, and Italian opera which merely sought 
to please the ear with suave melodies and the simplest of accom- 
paniments. When the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart were 
heard in Paris, instrumental music received a great stimulus, 
Curiously enough, in Berlioz the two types were combined ; 
his “symphonies” take the form of operas with a distinct 
story of which the characters and action are relegated to the 
imagination of the listener, 

Mr. Locke rightly emphasizes the part played by Berlioz in 
the romantic movement. Chopin and Liszt did not, because 
of their nationality, write music that was essentially French. 
Meyerbeer and Rossini merely adapted the superficial emotional- 
ism of Italian opera—in itself antithetical to the spirit of roman- 
ticism—to the purposes of romantic opera. Meyerbeer un- 
blushingly adopted ideas from Rossini, Mozart, Weber, and 
others, yet the “Constitutionnel”’ hailed him with, “ Enfin ! 
voici du nouveau... ce n’est plus du Gluck abitardi, du 
Mozard [sic] effeminé, ce n'est pas méme du Rossini.’’ Auber, 
Hérold and Halévy and other opera composers merely touched 
the fringes of romanticism. Berlioz, above all, expressed every 
important tendency of the romantic movement :— 

“The paintings of Delacroix or Géricault were no more start- 
ling in the originality of their subjects than the early works of 
Berlioz. Victor Hugo was no more revolutionary in his con- 
ception of the drama than Berlioz was in his use of instrumental 
music for descriptive and autobiographical purposes. De Musset 
or Vigny never displayed a more sensitive and suffering soul, 


depressed by the ‘ mal d’isolement ’ but responding and quivering 
to every impression of life and love and nature.’ 


Berlioz has been aptly described as a “ genius without talent.” 
His best work is a perfect exemplification of the romantic 
spirit. There are passages in his Romeo e Juliette which are 
surpassed only by the love-scene in Tristan, But all his work 
is eccentric in places and disfigured by commonplace har- 
monies. This perhaps accounts for the comparative neglect 
into which he has now fallen. An index would have increased 
the value of Mr. Locke’s book, which, for its size, is amazingly 
comprehensive. 

The title of M. Lasserre’s book, The Spirit of French Music,? is 
misleading, for from it we expect something which we do not 
get. The two studies of Grétry and Rameau are interesting, 
especially the latter, but after these come essays on Rossini, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, and Wagner, none of whom has anything 
to do with the spirit of French music. The author's very 
appreciative account of Rameau’s operas makes one long for 
quotations, especially in that part where he discusses the 
eternally difficult question of Recitative. In this connexion 
no mention is made of the great dialogue between Tamino and 
the Orator in The Magic Flute, where Mozart seems to point 
the way to a solution of the problem. 

The Enjoyment of Music’ is principally written for those who 
—to adapt Samuel Butler’s cynical observation—find themselves 
more interested in the advertisements at the end of the pro- 
gramme than in the actual performance of a piece of music. 
In short, comprehensive chapters Dr. Pollitt endeavours to 
supply enough general knowledge of music to make its apprecia- 
tion an easier matter for the plain man. Many consider the 
“art of listening” a greater test of musical talent than mere 
dexterity on some instrument; certainly one must not remain 
in the somnolent state of the average concert-goer. A certain 
mental activity is necessary. Themes must be disentangled 
from the masses of harmony which surround them, and remem. 
bered; their development must be followed; the composer's 
devices of accompaniment must be appreciated; and yet the 
work must be regarded, not as a series of agreeable sounds, 
but as a “whole,” obeying the same fundamental laws of 
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composition asthe most crowded canvas of Rubens. Dr. Pollitt’s 
chapters on musical form are excellent. He writes on the sonata, 
the symphony, and the suite, and gives some very lucid pages on 
the construction of melodies and “theme transformation ”’—a 
device of Liszt much favoured by modern composers for obtain- 
ing greater unity, by using a modified form of the principal theme 
in each movement of a composition. The numerous musical 
quotations include a minuet of Lully and extracts from the 
splendid quartets of Franck and Ravel. There are certain 
minor inaccuracies in this readable little book. Mahler, the 
German conductor, who wrote nine symphonies—the one respect 
in which he resembled Beethoven—is credited with six only. 
The number of Haydn’s symphonies is given on one page as one 
hundred and eighteen, and a few pages later as one hundred and 
fifty-seven ; according to Grove he wrote one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Mr. Antcliffe’s little book‘ struggles to cover a vast field and 
deals out criticism and information in a condensed form, and a 
good deal of it by means of annotated lists. In one of these 
concerning orchestral instruments the violin is described as 
moderately easy to learn (!). A good deal of elementary infor- 
mation is given about musical form and composition. This is 
useful, as it is of great importance for people to have some idea 
of how music is made if they are to derive real pleasure from 
listening to it. At the end of the book are “ suggestive lists ”’ 
of compositions suitable for the development of musical taste 
and knowledge. The author tries to settle at the outset of his 
book what is classical music, and his conclusion amounts to 
this, that music is classical which is the best of its kind, creates 
new beauties, and stands the test of time. We must, however, 
protest vehemently against the statement that “ Fidelio, in 
spite of many beauties, will never be a classic because it contains 
nothing that sets a standard or creates a new style.” Previously 
there had been nothing in existence like the music of the prison 
scene, with its swirling emotion. It shows also a want of 
critical faculty to say that if Beethoven had not written “ greater 
works than the first three of the nine symphonies he would 
never have become a classical composer,” for the third 
symphony, the Eroica, contains the greatest and most original 
elegiac movement ever written. 

Miss Fidler has written a handbook on orchestration *® which is 
excellent in its method, clearness, and arrangement. It has 
only one defect, and that is an entire absence of quotations from 
scores. This was no doubt done to save space, but it is a draw- 
back to so good a book. The scores of four works, including 
the Eroica symphony, are constantly referred to, and the student 
is expected to read these together with the volume, but we think 
the author might have done more in the way of calling attention 
to the special characteristics of sound of different instruments. 
What better example could there be of the songlike quality of 
the horn than its entry with the theme in the key of F just 
after the return of the first subject in the first movement of the 
Eroica, or the revelation of the mysterious depths of the orchestra 
given when the double basses usher in with three ascending notes 
the major part of the funeral march; and what more thrilling 
than the cry of the oboe as it holds the high A flat thirty-three 
bars from the end of the movement ? 

Sir Frederick Bridge tells the story of twelve great English 
musicians from Dr. John Bull the Elizabethan to Purcell.® 
Again we long for quotations. What are the interest of bio- 
graphical details of composers in comparison with their works ? 
Even if space forbade adequate extracts from Byrd’s great 
church music, could we not have had the clavier arrangement 
of O Mistress Mine which Sir Frederick says “ is one of the few 
pieces of Shakespearean music which was published in the 
poet's lifetime” ? Also, how tempting it is to read about Harry 
Lawes’s setting of the songs in Comus, and to be told that they 
are “ full of beauty and expression and well worthy of the words 
to which they were so admirably fitted”! Would it not have 
been possible to have given us the song of Sabrina ? 

Mr. Quarry’s dictionary’ of composers and compositions is 
a useful book. It is of moderate dimensions and has a biblio- 
graphical section. A certain number of inaccuracies are to be 
noted ; for instance, the accompaniment of the “ Trillo del Dia- 
volo” (spelt ‘“ Davolo”) is described as for orchestra instead 
of for figured bass, and the song of “ Die Beiden Grenadiere ” 
is given to Schubert and not to Schumann. 

Mr. Harvey Grace has written an admirable book® of advice 
and encouragement for parish church organists. He supplies 


them with many arguments for use when the eternal controversy 








between the congregation and the organist rages. But in doin 
so he makes the organist understand the other point of view, ad 
that congregations do not only go to church to listen to the 
organist’s “little concert party.” After some sound practical 
advice on the management and vocal training of choirboys, the 
author devotes some chapters to accompaniment, and here he 
goes into the question of the rhythm of certain hymn tunes, 
Some glaring instances are given of the fatal effect of the editing 
and revising in Ancient and Modern when the changes of time 
demanded by the words, which were recognized in the olj 
chorales, have been ruthlessly rolled out as by a steam-roller. 
Mr. Grace has something to say about the tunes of mission. 
hymns, and in an amusing dialogue between a vicar and tho 
organist the musician shows what the result would be if the words 
were as ungrammatical as the tunes. Scattered through the 
book are many wise sayings as to the place of elaborate music 
in church services, and the author truly says that often it js 
much better for the organist’s and choir’s ambition to perform 
something beyond the ordinary, to take the form of a separate 
performance rather than:a constant striving to make services 
more ornate. In this way really great works can be brought to 
the notice of people who would otherwise not hear them. There 
is also a very interesting chapter on “Plain Song” with its 
great advantages over the awful repetitions of the ordinary 
Anglican chant, which nearly drove Dvorak crazy when he 
first heard what he called the barbarous repetition of a poor tune. 

M. Saint-Saéns has written his memoirs,’ and very good reading 
they make. The book has no particular plan, and after a 
chapter of early reminiscences is largely discursive, dealing with 
Berlioz, Pauline Viardot, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and others. The 
writer began to show extraordinary musical ability at a very 
early age, and went through the usual course of study. Of 
course when he began his career as a composer of operas he was 
confronted by the inevitable period of long waiting and the 
rascality and want of faith in all things theatrical; as M. Saint- 
Saéns asks, What would not the world have lost if Mozart 
had had no opera produced until he was forty, dying as he did 
at thirty-six? The post of organist at the Madeleine gave 
M. Saint-Saéns an assured position in the musical world, and 
success in many directions came in time. Some of the stories 
told about this period of his life are amusing :— 

**One day one of the parish vicars undertook to instruct me 
on this point [the organist’s love of severe music]. He told me 
that the Madeleine audiences were composed in the main ol 
wealthy people who attended the Opéra-Comique frequently, 
and formed musical tastes which ought to be respected. 

l’ Abbé,’ I replied, ‘when I hear from the pulpit the language 
of the Opéra-Comique I will play music appropriate to it, and 
not before!’ ” 

M.Saint-Saéns has such adevotion for the classics that it is strange 
on one hand to find him speaking of Schubert’s “ insignificant” 
“Unfinished Symphony,” and on the other hand praising 
Meyerbeer extravagantly. The descriptions given of the way 
this composer’s operas were hashed and rehashed in the endless 
search for mere stage effectiveness might, one would have expected, 
have brought disillusion. It is perhaps natural that Berlioz 
should be regarded as in the first rank of musicians. He was so 
sincere in his devotion to his art, and had such a literary power 
of displaying his strong personality, that it was no doubt difficult 
for those who came in contact with him to separate the music 
from the man. Readers of Berlioz’s treatise on Instrumentation 
will be amused to find in these memoirs the key to the riddle of 
the clarinets in thirds in Sachini’s opera; they were put into 
the score when it was furbished up for a new production by 
Benoist. We, of course, now find it difficult to understand the 
admiration for Gounod’s saered music, and indeed for some 
other things which M. Saint-Saéns admires, but of the brilliance 
and honesty of his criticism of modern tendencies there is no 
question. Our only regret is that there is no mention of Debussy 
or Ravel. ‘Operas for the orchestra accompanied by voices” 
is an epigram which goes straight to the point of the Wagnerian 
recitative. 





THE LAW OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS.* 
Ir is well known that the birth-rate, like the death-rate, is 
falling in civilized countries. Mr. Pell in a spirited essay would 
attribute the decline to a natural law. He does not believe 
that the great majority of married people all over the civilized 
world have ceased to desire children or have sought to limit 


* The Law of Births and Deaths: Being a Study of the Variation in the Degree 
of Animal Fertility under the Influence of the Environment. By Charles Edward 
Pell, London: T. Fisher Unwin, [12s, 6d. net.] 
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their families. He maintains, on the contrary, that as the race 
es in civilization its fertility declines. People who are 
well fed, who live in comfort, and who draw freely on their stock 
of nervous energy are less likely—other things being equal— 
to have children than the people whose hard and laborious lives 
are spent in endless toil. Malthus, of course, proceeded on the 
opposite assumption. You must not help the poor, he said in 
efiect, to improve their condition, for they will then increase 
and multiply till the land is unable to support them, unless indeed 
they deliberately limit the size of their families or refrain from 
having children at all. Thomas Doubleday in 1841 argued in 
reply to Malthus that the evils from which the poor suffered were 
in fact the cause of the high birth-rate, and that social reforms 
would actually check the rapid increase of population. Double- 
day, experimenting in his garden, had found that, “‘ whatever 
might be the principle of manure, an overdose of it invariably 
induced sterilit y in the plant.” He inferred that what we may 
call an overdose of comfort would have a similar effect on the 
human race. His reasoning was crude, but, as Mr. Pell says, 
Doubleday has proved to be right im his main contention, 
whereas Malthus was obviously wrong. In the past century the 
material conditions of life have been improved to a most astonish- 
ing degree, even for the very poorest citizens, and the birth- 
rate has steadily fallen, as Doubleday expected. Whereas 
Doubleday saw a direct connexion between high living and 
sterility, Mr. Pell would lay most emphasis on cerebral develop- 
ment and the expenditure of nervous energy as the cause of the 
falling birth-rate. We may say here that the temporary fall 
of the birth-rate during the war and its return to a normal 
figure last year do not affect the argument. 
Mr. Pell does not seem at his ease in offering a biological 
explanation of his case. But we are bound to say that his 
theory seems to fit the facts. Reviewing the course of nature, 
we see that the most elementary organisms are the most prolific, 
and that as we advance up the scale of development we find the 
rate at which each species propagates its kind steadily diminish- 
ing. Again, among the races of the world those which are the 
poorest and most primitive show the greatest fertility. The 
Chinese and the Russian peasantry, for example, are astonish- 
ingly prolific, and no people work harder than they do or are 
contented with less, It is said that in China nine children out 
of every ten do not survive their infancy. In Hong-Kong in 
1909, 87 per cent. of the children born died before they were a 
year old. In Formosa, it is alleged, half the Chinese children 
die before they are six months old. If the infantile death-rate 
ls so enormous, then the birth-rate must be very high indeed to 
enable the population to maintain itself, as it undoubtedly does. 
Each family on the average must have twenty children if the 
parents only rear two children to replace them among the 
densely crowded toilers. The conditions in Russia are very 
similar, though the death-rate is probably not so high. A 
comparison of the birth-rates in civilized nations seems to show 
that the highest birth-rates are found in the poorest countries. 
In 1901-4, for example, Bavaria had a birth-rate of 40.39, 
Austria a birth-rate of 38.50, Norway a birth-rate of 37.79, 
Sweden one of 36.19, and Germany one of 35.34, whereas the 
birth-rate in Belgium was 31.01, in England and Wales 28.41, 
in New Zealand 29.63, in Victoria 27.04, in New South Wales 
26.47, in France 21.63 per thousand. Australia and New 
Zealand are two of the most prosperous countries in the world, 
and England and France at the date in question were thriving 
greatly, with low prices and relatively high wages and plenty of 
employment. Again, it may be pointed out that periods of 
war and scarcity seem to favour the rapid increase of population. 
In France, for example, the calamitous reigns of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. saw the French nation increase from eighteen 
millions to twenty-six millions within about seventy years. 
In England, during the Industrial Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars the population grew by leaps and bounds, despite—or, as 
Mr. Pell would say, because of—the widespread poverty and 
unemployment and the crushing taxation. Compare, too, the 
fertility of a race under different conditions. In modern France 
the population is almost, if not quite, at a standstill. But the 
French people in Canada has been for gencrations, and is still, 
one of the most prolific in the world. In 1759 there were 65,000 
French Canadians; in 1901 there were 2,400,000—a third of 
whom were in the United States, where an American observer 
said that they had “a standard of living lower than that of the 
Irish or the Italians.” If we differentiate between the sections 
of our own people, we see that the birth-rate is apparently 





highest in the poorest classes or among those who live simple 
and uneventful lives. Mr. Pell points to the numerous peers or 
university dons or highly educated women who are childless. 
The clergy, on the other hand, are proverbially credited with 
large families—numbering on an average five children before 
1870 and about four children since then. Wecould have wished 
that Mr. Pell had taken more trouble to obtain trustworthy 
statistics, but his presentation of the case is in the main indis- 
putable. He makes an effective quotation from Exodus to 
remind us that Pharaoh found the Israelites multiplying all the 
more when he strove to keep down their numbers by hard work 
and scanty rations. There must be some connexion between 
fertility and poverty and between sterility and highly civilized 
life with its incessant strain on the nerves. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Pell does not accept the foolish 
suggestion that a decline in the birth-rate implies decadence 
in the race. 

‘*A coarser type is not necessarily superior. A more sensitive 

type is not necessarily inferior. It is true that the more highly 
developed type does not reproduce as readily as the more primi- 
tive. But if reproductive capacity be accepted as the test of 
superiority, man is inferior to the dog or the rabbit, and almost 
infinitely decadent when compared with those unicellular 
organisms from which he is supposed to be evolved.” 
At the same time, the outlook for the highly civilized peoples is 
unquestionably serious, if they are destined to be outnumbered 
by and submerged in the less civilized races, as were, perhaps, 
the Romans, the Greeks before them, the Hittites and other 
dominant peoples of antiquity. There is a natural limit to the 
reduction of the death-rate, for men are mortal, but the birth- 
rate may, for all we know, fall almost to zero. Mr. Pell thinks 
that medical science may perhaps discover some means of in- 
creasing fertility, but this is at best a conjecture. It is, however, 
reassuring to be told, in effect, on the one hand, that we run no 
great risk of outgrowing our food supplies and, on the other, 
that our chances of survival as a race will be increased in pro- 
portion as other races gain in prosperity. The more widely 
material civilization and comfort are diffused, the more quickly 
will the excessive birth-rates of the less advanced peoples decline 
to the standard of Western Europe. Mr. Pell does not make 
this deduction, but it seems to follow from his general argument. 
If it be sound, then we have an additional reason for pursuing 
our traditional policy of administering our overseas dependencies 
in the interests of their inhabitants. The oppression and mis- 
government of one race by another must in the long run cause 
the subject race to increase out of all proportion to the dominant 
race, which will gradually disappear. We need not fear lest 
the British race should fail in this way and be overborne by the 
flood of coloured peoples whom it rules. 





DOGS, BIRDS, AND OTHERS.* 


Mr. H. J. MasstncHam has done a great service to lovers of 
animals in editing this book. We could not have wished to 
have the letters about animals which Mr. Massingham has 
selected from the correspondence columns of the Spectator better 
collated and annotated. His annotations never fail to carry 
the subject much further. We shall not quote any of the stories, 
because all of them have already been before our readers. But 
we must allow ourselves to say something about the admirable 
spirit in which Mr. Massingham has done his work. He is 
“up against” all mechanical doctrines; he is charmingly 
impatient of the doctrines of those who find in the tenderness 
and the associative memory of birds and beasts nothing but 
“the composites of physico-chemical irritability.” After all, 
he has great scientific observers on his side from Darwin to 
Professor Thomson in our own day. He remarks that such 
letters as appear habitually in the Spectator, recording pure 
observation and being free from all doctrinal prejudice, are, in 
their way, truer to the Darwinian concept of the Web of Life 
and of the indivisibility of creation than are the “scientific 
medicine men” in their isolation. It was Darwin who said 
that “ Besides love and sympathy, animals exhibit other qualities 
connected with the social instincts which in us would be called 
moral.” Darwin even declared that there was “no great im- 
probability in animals developing the higher forms of abstraction 
and self-consciousness through the development and co-ordi- 
nation of the simpler ones.” That is perhaps a more audacious 
assertion than any made in the letters to the Spectator. 

Mr. Massingham feels, and we agree with him, that the 
* Dogs, Birds, and Others: Natural History Letters from the “ Spectator.” 


Chosen, with Introduction and Notes, by H. J. Massingham. With a Preface by 
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. Spectator, so far from apologizing for publishing the kind of letter 
which may sometimes put a strain on credulity, ought to be 
grateful for the opportunity of printing any account of what has 
been honestly observed. We are on the edge of a great unexplored 
hinterland. The Marco Polos may not be believed at first, but 
the discoveries of others may justify them in the end. What is 
called “ reasoning” in animals is no doubt association of ideas, 

. but it does not in the least follow that in the course of evolution, 
as Darwin hinted, the power of reasoning may not appear. 
Mr. Massingham defines so much better than we could have 
done the peculiar quality of the letters about animals in the 
Spectator that we must reproduce his words :— 

“Part of the pleasure of these letters is in their freedom 
from cage oy from the grand air, from a dull literary 
foppishness, and any advertising of an escape from the ordinary. 
I was reading some old country letters published about eighty 
years ago, and one of them began, Cobbett-wise, ‘ Let those 
rooks alone, boy !’—real literary music. Many of these letters 
are in this transparent manner, plain tales of things seen, and 
no nonsonse. aving something definite and interesting to 
share with others less fortunate, they tell it out and achieve 
style without a thought of it, as the artist achieves personality 
by losing it in the absorption of his subject—‘ Lose that the 
lost thou may’st receive,’ which is sound literary criticism.” 

We will end with the best individual saying recorded in the 
book. An old man went on grieving for a long time for one 
of his dogs which had died. A friend expostulated with him, 
and remarked, “ After all, it was only a dog.” The old man 
replied: “ Do you know that it has pleased the Almighty to 
endow the dog with two of His own most divine attributes— 
unchanging constancy and unpurchasable love ?” 





THE WAR BOOK OF GRAY’S INN.* 

Tue war books and records which have been, and are being, 
prepared by the various societies, colleges, and institutions will 
be valuable in future not merely for their history, but because 
they will be a pledge of the spirit in which particular bodies 
of men served the country. The Gray's Inn record is a hand- 
some book with exceptionally good illustrations, finely bound, 
and printed in admirable type. Gray’s Inn is now enjoying a 
popularity as great as it has ever had in its long existence, 
and possibly greater. Perhaps it is that the Lord Chancellor, 
who presides over its destinies, has made the Inn fashionable. 
However that may be, this smallest of the greater Inns is always 
beautiful, and its comparative remoteness from the other 
headquarters of the legal world drives it back on itself, as it 
were, and gives its corporate life a peculiar intimacy and con- 
sciousness. The appearance of the War Book is worthy of the 
Inn, and that is saying a good deal. 

It is necessary, however, if we are to be honest, to say something 
not in the way of praise. The contents of the book almost 
justify one in suggesting that a fair subtitle would be “‘ What the 
Benchers Did in the Great War.” A large proportion of the 
book is taken up with the reports of speeches made by dis- 
tinguished visitors, and also by benchers themselves, at dinners 
and luncheons. These are all interesting, and they were un- 
doubtedly an integral part of the life of the Inn during the war. 
But on the assumption that space was limited, we feel that the 
scale is wrong. We want to know much more about the 
services of Gray’s Inn men in the field. There are brief bio- 
graphical notices of those who fell, but about those who were 
fortunate enough to survive we are told nothing except that they 
served in such and such a unit and reached such and such a rank. 
We note the name of Captain Robert Gee, for example, who 
won the V.C. and the M.C., and was mentioned in dispatches 
three times. What did he do? We would much rather be 
told that than know what some genial bencher said in an after- 
dinner speech, giving more than ample rein, perhaps, to his 
generosity in describing the virtues of some fellow-member 
of the Inn. The intention of the authors was evidently to 
describe all the activities of Gray’s Inn, for they do not fail 
to mention the Volunteers, the special constables, and so on. 
They also describe how the Inn was the headquarters for some 
time of the Royal Welch Fusilicrs, and how its hospitality was 
enjoyed by refugee Belgian lawyers. Nevertheless, our chief 
impression is that the book deals more with what was said in 
the war than what was done. The intention of the authors 
has not been accomplished. 

We remember reading in the newspapers an account of a little 
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ceremony in Gray’s Inn when a presentation was made to Mr, 
D. W. Douthwaite, the Under-Treasurer of the Inn. We read 
then that Mr. Douthwaite had distinguished himself by his 
unceasing care for the tenants of the Inn during the air-raids— 
it must be remembered that the Inn was one of the most heavily 
bombed places in London—that he had never failed to expose 
himself to risks in the interests of the Inn, and that on one occa. 
sion he had picked up an incendiary bomb and placed it jp 
water. With those reports in our memory we looked for some 
further account of such interesting episodes of the doings of 
“London at the Front.” We were disappointed. We looked in 
vain for any mention of Mr. Douthwaite except in connexion with 
dinners and luncheons at which his name is included in the 
list of officials present. 

The Lord Chancellor in his preface has done a little to 
redeem the main defect, as his thoughts evidently run op 
those who fought. 





CHRISTIAN MORAL PRINCIPLES.* 

THESE thoughtful and suggestive sermons, which were preached 
as a Lenten course in Grosvenor Chapel, treat of moral theology, 
not in the sense of casuistry, nor of what the Bishop describes ag 
“* the science of the confessional,’’ but as denoting “ the study on 
a comprehensive scale and in a scientific spirit of the moral 
principles of Christian living, individual and social.” Their 
note is one of austerity :— 

*‘It is impossible to give any serious study to the life of the 
Christian society without considering the function of excom- 
munication in maintaining the moral standard.” 

“The greatest mistake the Church has ever made—and it has 
gee its history—is that of concealing from the young, or 
rom men in general, that Christianity is not an easy thing.” 


And the comment on that now forgotten book, Lyra A postolica, 
is that “it lets us into the secret of the Tractarians more fully 
than any other,” a criticism at once true and characteristic. 
But they abound in felicitous sayings :— 

“The root of idolatry lies in low ideas about God.” 

“Tt is your duty to God to love Him with mind as well as 
with heart.” 

“The Bible is of all books the most contemptuous of 
majorities.” 

“What makes people servile is that they care what other 
people think about them.” 

“We can learn to love the ge we do not like. 

“Service means sacrifice. It is comparatively casy to learn 
this in war; it is extraordinarily difficult to learn it in peace.” 

“We cannot read the Bible honestly without becoming 
conscious that there is therein a tremendous suspicion of 
being rich.” 

“ How many public careers, which might in greater or smaller 
degree have been careers of public usefulness, have been 


” 


} destroyed by private sins!” 


The Bishop’s message to his generation is, however, less theological 
than ethical ; and it is seen at its best in the two sermons on Charity 
and on the Use of Money. We may think that he overstates 
the communism of the early Church and the connexion of the 
Reformation with industrialism. But his religious and moral 
criticism of the actual economic situation is pointed ; and there 
can be no two opinions as to its substantial justice. This 
existing order is, in M. Loisy’s phrase, frappé de caducité ; its 
downfall, or transformation, is as certain as was that of the 
Mediaeval Church in the sixteenth century, or the Bourbon 
monarchy in the eighteenth. And our public men have no 
vision. Those who support the interim statesmanship of the 
various European governments will not claim more for it than 
that, by adroitly playing off one section of opinion against 
another, it has for the time being lessened friction and averted 
open conflict ; no one will argue that it has touched the under- 
lying causes of contention and unsettlement. While the best 
Socialist contributions to the discussion—such, e.g., as Mr. 
Philip Snowden’s Labour and the New World, or Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Socialism Critical and Constructive—helpful 
as they are in many ways, are vitiated by the assumption of 
the merits of the wage-earning and the demerits of the wage- 
paying classes as such, by a preconceived under-valuation of the 
part played by capital in production, and by a certain naive 
faith in the perfectibility of human nature. Orthodox economists, 
on the other hand, are apt to champion the worst representa- 
tives of the system which they defend. A generation ago the 
Irish landlords made common cause with men like the late Lord 
Clanricarde, and suffered for it; to-day the protagonists of 
property take up the cudgels for economic monopoly and the 
By Bishop Gore. London: A, R, Mowbray. 
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millionaires. Both are indefensible; till they are frankly 
thrown over, the economic heretics will have the best of the 
game. The Bishop sees these questions in a drier and steadier 
light than the extremists of either faction. One remark in 
particular should be quoted :— 

‘In the condition of the poor, the main cause of misery and 
disaster has been, not so much tho actual amount of wages 
received, as the sense of dependence upon others, and the con- 
sequent insecurity and continual dread of unemployment. If 
you know anything about those whom we call ‘the workers,’ 
you will always find that at the heart of their discontent, and 
their reasonable discontent. is that profound sense of insecurity.” 
This is a psychological factor which it is neither safe nor possible 
to overlook. . 





FICTION. 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS LIFE * 
Ir was once said by a great doctor that the most important 
element in recreation was surprise, and surprise enters largely 
into Miss Cholmondeley’s work. Take for example the 
“romance ” which gives the title to her new volume. It is to 
begin with nothing more than a hoax—rather a cruel hoax. 
A group of young university men, exasperated by the vanity 
of a don who fancied himself irresistible, invent a fair and 
admiring correspondent, whose letters lead him gradually on 
an amorous dance in which his native self-protection is finally 
cast to the winds, until the conspirators see no way out of the 
tangle save by killing the lady. But the hoax turns against 
the hoaxers. Having lured their victim into deep waters, 
into journeys which did not and could not end in lovers’ meetings, 
they find their malice turned to compassion by the spectacle 
of a man regenerated by his devotion for a non-existent woman! 
“Tt is an awful thing,” as one of them says, ‘‘ when a poseur 
ceases to pose ; when an egoist becomes a human being.” Yet 
this is what happened to Maitland in the story ; it made a man 
of him and inspired a lurking respect in his tormentors. It is a 
strange fancy, but not nearly so strange as the truo romance of 
Tchaikovsky and his benefactress Nadeshda von Meck, whom 
he never saw. ‘‘ The Dark Cottage” is a fantastic sequel to 
the war. A young married man, with great possessions, who 
fought, was grievously wounded, and lost his reason, is restored 
to his right mind by an operation fifty years later, only to 
wake up in the new industrial millennium and find himself a 
stranger in his old home, mercilessly rebuked and criticized by 
his hustling grandson, “a great intellect” but destitute of 
natural affection. His son and daughter-in-law show him 
respect and compassion, but the old man, shell-shocked a second 
time by the high explosives of resentful and omniscient youth, 
is released from furtherembarrassments by asudden and peaceful 
death. The grandson has evidently been an attentive student 
of Mr. Wells. The broken-down old man is mentally incapable 
of making any retort, however obvious, to the energetic onslaughts 
of his critic; the duel is painfully unequal, and the moral 
obscure. In “The Ghost of a Chance” Miss Cholmondeley 
gives us a tragedy of indecision, the central figure being a man 
of gifts and possessions who always failed to seize the occasion— 
let it slip or took the wrong turning instead of keeping to the 
high road. He found his affinity in a dream—dreams play an 
important part in this volume—met her in real life, and then 
failed miserably to secure a willing prize. Sinclair inspires us 
with a mitigated sympathy ; none is evoked by Arthur Robinson, 
the valetudinarian arch-egotist in “The Goldfish,” married to a 
young wife, who is sacrificed to his diseased vanity. Arthur 
euffered from hereditary “ abnormal irritability, and inertia and 
a tendency to dessimated [sic] sclerosis.” Blanche, his wife, 
obviously hadn’t “‘ the ghost of a chance,”’ and when the oppor- 
tunity of emancipation came, it was too late, as her only possible 
rescuer was a dying man; so there was nothing left for her but 
the Serpentine. “The Stars in their Courses” introduces us 
to a new type in the person of a masterful “‘ managing woman ” 
with a strong addiction to astrology. The pursuit of her hobby 
nearly wrecks her plans, but her strong will comes to the rescue. 
The husband is an amiable doormat; the narrator, his cousin, 
is a disillusioned spinster with a sardonic humour. Humour 
redeems the mildly macabre study of miserliness and hallucination 
entitled ‘‘Her Murderer.” “Votes for Men,” a dramatic 
duologue between a female Prime Minister and her husband, 
describes the campaign to re-enfranchise men “ in two hundred 
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years or possibly less.” It is a witty fantasy on the text that 
those who have the upper hand cannot be just to those who are 
in their power. The third of the dream stories, “The End of 
the Dream,” is another tale of ill-assorted marriage with tragic 
results for the romantic wife of a thoroughly commonplace 
man. Indeed, the men with hardly an exception in all of these 
eight stories are such poor, ineffectual, self-centred, or odious 
creatures that we welcome their entire absence from the intro- 
ductory sketch of the Suffolk cottage in which these stories 
were written. This is not fiction, but it is Miss Mary Cholmondeley 
at her very best—whimsical, witty, tender, and grave by turns, 
but always delightful; a beautiful tribute, which will rejoice 
all East Anglians, to that “ beloved country of grey skies and 
tidal rivers and cool sea breezes.” 





Far to Seek, By Maud Diver. (Blackwood. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
It is interesting to read Mrs. Diver’s account of the true situation 
in India expressed in terms of fiction. She transposes an outbreak 
which really took place in another place to the city of Lahore, 
but her descriptions of the events of recent years are otherwise 
true to fact. The hero of the book is the outcome of a successful 
marriage between a high-caste Indian woman and an English 
squire with artistic tendencies. The warring currents in Roy 
Sinclair’s nature are well described, and the admirers of this 
author's work will be interested in meeting once more some of the 
characters whose acquaintance they have made in Mrs. Diver's 
former novels. 

READABLE Novets.—Madam. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 7s. 6d. net.)—A fantastic tune played with 
a slightly staccato touch. The war is portrayed as a solvent, 
and we have a groom, a soldier, a typist, a hardened beauty, 
and a demi-mondaine in solution. But “ Henry,” though not 
the hero, is a character apart, of whose creation we think even 
Mr. Locke might have been proud. Torchlight. By Baroness 
Leonie Aminoff. (Dent and Sons. 8s. net.)—“* Revolution” 
is very appropriately the sub-title of a book which owes all its 
significance to the intrinsically dramatic setting of the French 
Revolution. There are episodes which purport to describe the 
Emperor Napoleon before his exaltation, and there is a most 
unattractive heroine.——She who wus Helena Cass. By Lawrenco 
Rising. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.)—An American story 
of a disappearance and other adventures in Spain. Duly exciting 
but improbable.——Mainwaring. By Maurice Hewlett. (W. 
Collins and Sons, 7s. 6d.)—A clever, exasperating novel about 
a revolutionary politician who marries a working girl—a servant. 
The author is all the time concerned that the grandes dames in 
the book should be grandes dames, thus often forgetting to make 
them human beings. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—<pa>> 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Quarterly for July has a temperate and instructive article 
on “The War of the Mines” by Dr. Arthur Shadwell, who 
maintains that the “‘ uncertainty of the returns, both to capital 
and labour,” is peculiar to mining and is the root cause of the 
incessant strife in that industry. He does not regard a “ national 
pool” to make wages uniform as an impossibility. But he 
admits that the proposal excites grave suspicion because it is 
advocated by the revolutionary section as a first step towards 
the syndicalizing of the mines. Dr. Shadwell in his desire to be 
impartial is inclined to underestimate the strength of this 
subversive element—not in its numbers but in its tenacious hold 
over the machinery of the Miners’ Federation—while he exagger- 
ates the miners’ fears of the coal-owners, who are supposed to 
want to “smash the Federation.” Apart from mining, he says, 
“ A large change for the better has taken place in the relations 
of employers and employed in these difficult times.” An 
unsigned article on ‘‘ Australian Labour and Australian Ideals ” 
gives a lucid account of the present situation. The writer 
emphasizes on the one hand the general belief in a “ White 
Australia ”—which has far fewer critics here than he supposes— 
and on the other hand the present Labour Party leader’s demand 
for the repeal of the Defence Act providing for compulsory 
service and compulsory training. We are left to conjecture 
how, in the view of the Labour Party, Australia could continue 
to exclude Japanese immigrants if she abolished her defensive 
forces. Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley has a valuable article ou 
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“ Plebiscites,” explaining clearly why this'method of determining 
the political future of a district has proved successful in Slesvig, 
Allenstein, Marienwerder, and Klagenfurt, while it has merely 
aggravated the unrest in Upper Silesia. The plebiscite, he 
thinks, can only be used in a simple case, in which, we might add, 
the result is virtually a foregone conclusion, as in Northern 
Slesvig. It would be undesirable, he says, to apply it to portions 
of an old historic State with well-defined frontiers like Bohemia. 
The writer of an otherwise reasonable article on Ireland regrets 
that North-East Ulster was given a separate Parliament, and 
seems to think that a population of a million and a-quarter is 
too small to govern itself. He forgets that Protestant Ulster 
has as many white inhabitants as South Africa or New Zealand, 
whose capacity for self-government is not doubtful. There is a 
temperate account of “Lord Chelmsford’s Viceroyalty,” 
flavoured with the very mildest of criticism, though it is made 
clear thet Lord Chelmsford—or rather Mr. Montagu—failed to 
govern. Sir Francis T. Piggott has an interesting historical 
article on “ Ships’ Timber and Contraband of War,’ recalling 
the former dependence of the Navy on timber from Northern 
Europe and the American colonies because, as a commission 
appointed in Pepys’ day reported, English oak was insufficient 
in quantity and less suitable in quality for the building of ships. 
Our efforts to prevent France and Spain in time of war from 
obtaining timber and stores from the Baltic had an important 
effect on the development of our doctrine of contraband, as the 
writer explains. Mr. William Archer disposes of an ill-advised 
attempt by Mr. E. N. Bennett to suggest that the Germans did 
not commit abominable atrocities in Belgium in 1914-15. 
Dr. Schiller writes well on his old friend, the late William James, 
and Mr. John Freeman has an enthusiastic article on ‘“ The 
‘English’ Poems of Maurice Hewlett,” especially The Song of 
the Plow, 


Maps: Their History, Characteristics, and Uses, By Sir 
Herbert George Fordham. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—As chairman of the Cambridgeshire Education Committee 
and as an accomplished student of cartography, the author 
was fully qualified to write this excellent little book. It is at 
onee a@ compact and accurate history of map-making and a 
practical guide to the use of maps in schools. Sir Herbert 
Fordham urges the teacher to construct a rudimentary map of 
the neighbourhood on the blackboard with the help of his class; 
80 as to interest his pupils in the subject, giving them first of all 
the idea of direction and then the idea of distance, followed by 
the use of pictorial symbols for the objects marked. “ The 
constructive effort should be imposed on the class and should not 
come from the teacher.” Geography taught in such a fashion 
would assuredly not be the dull subject that it usually is, when 
the text-book is slavishly followed and the use of maps is not 
explained. Sir Herbert Fordham’s brief history of cartography, 
which is intended to enlarge the teacher’s view, is a model of 
scholarly precision. Many people who are not teachers will 
read it with pleasure. It is appropriately illustrated with 
reproductions from the old maps, of which the author speaks 
with special authority. 


Essays by Divers Hands, Edited by Sir Henry Newbolt, 
LL.D. (H. Milford. 7s. net.)}—The Royal Society of Literature 
has published its Transactions for 1919-20, with a short intro- 
duction by Sir Henry Newbolt. Professor Mackail, in his 
paper on “Collins, and the English Lyric in the Eighteenth 
Century,” amplifies Swinburne’s dictum that while Gray, as an 
elegiac. poet, holds an unassailable position, “‘ as a lyric poet he 
is simply unworthy to sit at the feet of Collins.” He makes an 
interesting comparison between Collins and Coleridge. In the 
details of their lives, in temperament, and even in poetical style 
they show curious similarities. Professor Cippico writes on 
“ Leonardo da Vinci,” Lord Charnwood on “ Walt Whitman,” 
and Sir Francis Younghusband on “Culture as the Bond of 
Empire.” In a pleasant paper the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield dis- 
courses on “ The Parson in Literature.” What is probably one 
of the weakest lines in English literature—‘* But that good man 
the clergyman has told me words of peace ”—he praises for 
its truth. Even if Tennyson were imitating the “ kindly voice,” 
the result, to our mind, is not justitiable. The most scholarly 
of these essays is Professor Watson’s “ Juan Luis Vives.” Vives 
is of intense interest to the twentieth century. He advocated 


the higher education of the people, and may claim to be the 
earliest writer to couple psycho-analysis with education, A 





contemporary of Erasmus and Budé, he was considered for. 
some 200 years after his death to be the first of the Triumvirate 
of the Republic of Letters. The historical eclipse of his country,. 
Spain, coming between his age when Ferdinand’s Court was the 
most brilliant in Europe, and our own time may partly account 
for the oblivion into which he has generally fallen. His friend. 
ship with Sir Thomas More and his stay in England have yet 
to be examined minutely. Professor Watson mentions s letter 
addressed by Vives to King Henry VIII., in which he “ asserts 
the striking Renascence idea that the King ought to be tho 
intellectual leader as much as the military leader of his people,” 
Important as this is to a study of the origins of sociology, it 
has not, we fancy, been noticed before by an English writer, 


Impressions and Comments: Second Series, 1914-1920. By 
Havelock Ellis. (Constable. 12s. net.)—The recent dis. 
cussions in the Press and elsewhere as to what constitutes a 
book have raised the query in the present writer’s mind whether 
the impressionist method in literature cannot easily be carried 
too far. Mr. Havelock Ellis’s second volume of impressions, 
which is replete with the fruits of observation and acute thinking 
and alive with entertaining anecdote, is nevertheless not alto- 
gether satisfactory as a book. It is natural for the mountain 
goat to leap from peak to peak, blissfully unconscious of the 
unplumbed depths between. But for the ordinary two-legged 
pedestrian this method of procedure is tiring and uncomfortable 
at the best, and gencrally quite impossible. Consequently the 
average reader is inclined on occasion to dub all this discon- 
nected wit and wisdom “printed matter” and not a book. 
But if we forget for a moment that we are supposed to be noticing 
a book, and if those who set out to explore will be content to 
rest a while on every peak before they take the next leap, the 
storehouse of Mr. Ellis’s mind as he opens a window upon such 
widely differing prospects as Little Dunmow or the Old Testa- 
ment, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, or Wells Cathedral, Eternity, 
or a field of poppies, must charm the most pedestrian of readers, 
And if one object of recording thought in book form is to provoke 
thought in those who read, these second impressions, though 
they be adjudged “No Book” in the Post Office sense of the 
word, on this count at least leave nothing to be desired, 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tae following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Agricola. A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the 
Greco-Roman world from the point of view of Labour. By 
W. E. Heitland. (Cambridge University Press. 47s. 6d. net.) 
——Loeb Classical Library. Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. X. By 
Bernadotte Perrin. Institutio Oratoria of Quintillian, Books IV., 
V.,and VI. By H. E. Butler. Herodotus, Books III. and IV. 
By A. D. Godley. Xenophon. Hellenica, Books VI. and VII. ; 
Anabasis, Books I-III, By Carleton L. Brownson. Apollo- 
dorus, The Library. 2 vols. By Sir J. G. Frazer. 
(Heinemann. 10s. net each.)——Benedetlo and Santi Buglioni. 
By Allan Marquand.: (Princeton University Press, N.J. 
$8.00 net.)——Delusion and Dream. By Professor Sigmund 
Freud. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Astarte, recorded by Ralph Milbanke, Eart of Lovelace (Christophers) net 63/0 
Broodbank (Sir J. G.), History of the Port of London, 2 vols,. .(O’Connor) net 63/0 
Brooks (C. rh Hints to Pilgrims, 8vo......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Fender (P. H.), Defending the Ashes, 8vo....(C wr & Hall) net 
Gleason ion ‘What Shall I Think of Japan? cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 
Helm (W. H.), Homes of the Past, 4to...............0.055 (Lane) net 42/0 
Heywood (W.), A History of Pisa: Eleventh and Twelfth Ge iaien 8vo 
Camb. Univ. Press ) net 
Jenkinson (W.), Royal and Bishops’ Palaces in Old London (S.P.C.K.) net 
Kahn (0. H.), Reflections of a Financier, 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Lyrics of the Links, compiled by Henry Litchfield West (Macmillan) net 
Magnus (L. A.), Heroic Ballads of Rusia, 8vo........ (Routledge) net. 
Modern Motor Car Practice, ed. by W. H. Berry (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3 
Punch, Vol. CLX., Jan.- June, 1921, 4to (Punch Offiee) 22/0 
Rudolf (R. D.), Notes on the Medical Treatment of Disease (Macmillan) net 25 


Smith (Annie Lorrain), Lichens, 4to.......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 55/0 
Spencer (W. H.), Law and Business, Vol. I.: Introduction, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) -_ 30/0 
Stokes (Rev. H. P.), The Cambridge Seene, er 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Teichmann (E.), Travels of a Consular Officer in North-West China, roy __ 
DVO. cocccvcevcccccscvcccccccccscececeoses (Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Terry (C. S.), A Short History of Scotland, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 
Theological Studies To-day, cr 8VO.......0+0+. (Camb. Univ. Preas) net 10/0 
Thomson (J. A.), Control of Life, cr 8VO........cceccceeee (Melrose) net : “ 


Villiers : - Five Decades of Adventure, 2 vols., 8vo (Hutchinson) net 2 
Ward (J. M.), Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods, 8vo (Simpkin) net 3 
Warner (c. ‘A. ), Field Mapping for the Oil Geologist (Chapman & Hall) net 


Ww zi (A. G.), Human Needs and the Justification of Religious Beliefs, — 
aGntetile densa mh anand oeonwene Williams & Norgate) net 12/6 
Woilt a. W.), Rural Reconstruction, 8vo........(Selwyn & Blount) net 16,0 
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TILO - LEUM 


GIVES 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
F AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Snirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvee Bonnefond). 





Smooth and soft, good bodicd. An excellent Table Wine, Splendid Value, 
. Per 29/6 dozen. 
In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
1s. 6d. ,, ~~ a as or more. 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “8.” 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tuimiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 








— ——— 


ia 
OVER 500 FEET ABOVE SEA. 

Close to Golf Links. An hour and ten minutes from London by 
Portsmouth road. Hourly service of trains (L. and S8.W.R.) 
from Station (2 miles). 

A roomy House, with all modern conveniences (electric 
light, telephone, seven bathrooms, &c.), standing on the Downs, 
surrounded by woods. It contains over twenty bedrooms and 
good sitting-rooms. One large room with polished oak floor 
specially adapted for dancing. Very well furnished. Flower 
garden, grass tennis court, squash racket court. Vegetables and 
poultry by arrangement. Garage for two cars. 


Rent 350 gns. for August and September. 


For appointment to view ring up Guildford 342, or apply by 
letter, 





TO LET FURNISHED. 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


“S$,” Newlands Corner, 
Merrow Downs, 
GUILDFORD. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Oo Y AL RAV Zz. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS 
ZIKUTENANTS in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University Training, 
anc live taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science, or Engineering. 

Present rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of 
£949 per annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by selection, to 
Instructor Captain is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per annum. 

Retired pay, to Officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, ranges 
from £300 per annum for an Instructor Lieutenant to a maximum of £900 for 
an Instructor Captain, according to length of service. Service pension is also 
allowed to Officers if invalided before becoming eligible for retired pay. 

Service victualling, cabin accommodation, and servant are provided. 

In cases where it is not possible to provide these the following allowances 
are paid in teu :— 

VIOTUALLING ALLOWANCE .,. 

LODGING ALLOWANCE ee 

SERVANT ALLOWANCE 


as INSTRUCTOR 


£80 per annum. 
£80 to £100 per annum according to Rank, 
£30 to £60 per annum according to Rank, 


For further particulars apply in the first instance to 
The SECRETARY of the ADMIRALTY, 
Whitehall, 8.W. 1, 





HESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE AND CREWE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited from trained and experienced teachers of Physica! 
Training for a post which combines the duties of :— 

(1) INSTRUCTOR of PHYSICAL TRAINING for MEN STUDENTS in 
College, Crewe, and 


he Cheshire County Trainin; 
TRAINING in the Elementary Schools 


t 
(2) ORGANIZER of PHYSICA 
in Crewe. 

The joint salary is £400 per annum. 

Applications to be sent to the undersigned as soon as possible, and not later 
than the 12th August, giving particulars of age, training, and experience, together 
with copies of recent testimonials. 

H. D. STRUTHERS. 


Education Offices, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


EEDS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
on there are VACANCIES on the INSPECTORATE and ADMINISTRATIVE 
STAFF, consequent on the promotion of members to Directorships of Education 
and other important posts, for which applications are invited from men and 
women of good educational standing and experience. 

Particulars of the vacant posts may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
comenens should be forwarded as early as possible, and not later than Septem- 

Le 

Candidates should state their age, and give particulars of their education, 
academic qualifications, administrative, teaching, or other experience. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Educations Offices, JAMES GRAHAM, 

Calverley Street, Leeds. Director of Education. 








TU SVERSITY | COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in GEOGRAPHY at the above College. The appointment 
is a probationary one for a period of two years with possible re-election for a 
third. A Candidate with special knowledge of some aspect of economic or of 
historical geography will be preferred. Salary £300. Applications and testi- 
monials should reach the College not later than August 6th, 1921. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 

J. H. DAVIES, 

16th July, 1921. Principal. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS at the above College. The appointment is a probationary one 
for a period of two years with possible re-election for a third year. A Candidate 
with special knowledge of Public Finance and Statistics will be preferred. 
Salary £300 per annum. Applications and testimonials should reach the College 
not later than August 6th, 1921. Further particulars may be obtained from 


the Registrar. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Principal. 








16th July, 1921, 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIPS in PSYCHOLOGY 
(salary £500 a year) and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY (salary £450 a year), tenablo 
at King’s College. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on 16th Sept., 1921.—-Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of HISTORY tenable at Royal 
Holloway College. Salary £800a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on September 22nd, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGIS- 
TRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, 
Se SUBJECTS, including Shorthand, fluent 
Spanish, and Economics. Gentleman (certified accountant), with business 


experience home and abroad, also teaching experience, desires post as MASTER 
(non-resident).—BREW, 271 St. Margaret’s Read, Twickenham, Middlesex. 














‘Pere ferme Lady desires post as HOUSE MISTRESS 
in high-class school or college, girls or boys. Has held similar position 
for ten years. Fluent French. Good salary. England, Colonies, or Missions 
abroad.—Write “ G. T.,”’ c,o Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 
OUNG LADY, able to read, write, and translate French and 
German, desires post as PRIVATE ASSISTANT to research worker, 
or similar capacity, preferably in Cambridge or Edinburgh.—Replies to Box 1066, 
The Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2, 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free —W OMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBL-. 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD.,, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








LECTURES, &o. 


INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 2.) 

Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

The College provides for the Scientific Training of Students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engincers, or Chemists. 

A Certificate of proficiency is awarded by the Institute to students who satis- 
factorily complete a Two Years’ Course of instruction, and the Diploma of the 
College is awarded to students who attend a Three Years’ Course and who pass 
the presecribed Examinations with distinction. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University and certain 
other qualifications are accepted by the Institute in lieu of the Entrance Examina- 
tion. The Entrance Examination for the Session 1921-22 will be held on Tuesday, 
September 20th next. Applications for admission should be forwarded to the 
College not later than the 15th September on forms to be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. ‘Lhe Programme of the College 
is under revision and will be issued in due course. 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
ure trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Kees £160 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Tra’ College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A. ; i Mr. Arthur G. 
mary M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gusmaeng, ae women. An attractive tra 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, veyetables, an 
on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, frult canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPA 








O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Menegem ment, Dairy 
Work. Practica! instruct'on vy expert and cert. teachers vely old manor 
douse and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


NARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
namin J year — ‘mid-September. Apply PRINCIPALS, 


= —— ee =a 


GiRLs’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGas. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, a 
Bracing climate. educa) 
Head-Mistress: Mise F. M. 3. BATCHELOM (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ALDER GIRLS’ SOHOOL, 
SEASCALE (none Aho District), CUMBERLAN 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the paey is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 
The aim of the School ts to supply a Le may = education at a moderate cost, 
ay to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and pia: shall tend 
the building up of character and the formation of good hab’ 
toe upile are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


tees DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoc] oa 





























Head-Mistress: Miss 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough yy education, with great attention to health. 

er girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L, C. DODD, 


l1lGHFIELD, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till 

end of July, will re-o = in September in larger premises, FARLEY 

HALL, OAKAMOOK, N. STAFFS.; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early to 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip. Cantab.). 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 


Principals {ie yearn NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 

cope Miss VIOLET M. FI 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London , 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
NGUAGES, ARE 
LECTURES BY WELL- "KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Poe Tripos, ¢ —_—e M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern !ines. 
red for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Desutitel ituation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven.— 

Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


pS 4ssoe8R SCHOOL. 
A School on Modern Lines 


or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A iUmited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details wee 0 & to the Principals : 
Miss MALIN and Miss HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 8 W. 7. 
—————— — ——————————— ————— 


FOREIGN. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 

regarding schools and other educational — supplied free. Escort 

arranged. Next party September 14th.—Write RECTRESS, Anglo-Swiss 
Educaticnal Agency, 11 Staverton Road, pro hy xX W. 2, 


RANCE.—First-class Finishing School near Paris for ° 
few girls of good family. Only French spoken. Lectures, concert 






































theatres. Very healthy situation, Com fortable family life. Best English 
a For particulars apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 
m, 8. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 

Admiraity ee thereon, rates of Pay. &c. Price 5s. net. 6d. 
—GIEV LS, “ Royal Navy Louse,” Old Bond Street, London, W,1, 





AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MEROHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 monthsto 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 Nomina- 
tions to Roya! Naval _ Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for o.. Entr 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Bullding, &. C.3. 








OLLAR ACADEMY, N. 8. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, "MLA. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th. 1921, 


Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer. 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, Extensive Grounds. Beautify! and 
Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. specs ENGINEERING class a. NAVAL CADETs, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


\REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, ‘ian “Midlothian, 

prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Bae are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RU SH, 

(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and 

R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 

"Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L. BILTON, W.S.,17 Rut. 
land Street, Edinbu igh (the Secretary). 


— 


P y LEPS Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Solel 
Educat lion, Games. | 








Warford, Alderley erley Lidge, Cheshire. 


for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


ovaNEMOUTE. .—Recent guscennes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L, EVA M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICU LATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply § Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


M ISS BENDLXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 


Hous. Special Vacation ‘Term to —— Students ior September Matric, 
anu all University Entrance Exams,—s6 Beker Strect, W. Mayfair 3797. 


K LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDA TES, Barristers, + 
Lecturers. and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cros), W. C.2 2 
GTAMMERING. —Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults 
and boys as Resident or Dally Pupils for instruction at his “er 
Boys cured during hi holidays. —119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OK BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (fres 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSPFWORTHY INFORMATIO 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
pan noe nd 5053 ‘Central. 

{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
ees (age of pupils, locality preferred, ranges 
ices, &e 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely res vonsible for ths 
se staffs of the most important schools, and thus abls 
© supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 conDUit sr., LONDON, W.1. ’Pnones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC LCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of chargo by 
MESSRS. UVABBITAS, THRING & CO, 

86 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. ‘elephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Mussrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 

Secretarial Work. Agriculture and Horticulture. 


= ———— > 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, 1 French; all work carotully checked. 





























pPesess 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and prowptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon covy 
3d. per J ,0U0 words, —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenuo, Westclitf, Essex 








VYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of ey ery description 
carefully, accurately, and promptly executed; 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 4d. per 1,000 words.—* H.,”’ 10 St. Leonards Mansions, Chelsea. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
— from cheat 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a email fee is 
Authors’ MSS. typed.— RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 

Doctors! ‘Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


TOURS. 


| ea SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Ladies.— 

15, N. Italy, Hill Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c. ; 
79 gns. Sa. -Nov., Calabria, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria ; 185 gns. Dec.-Jan., 
Egypt and Palestine: 285 gns.—Programmes of these, and other tours from 
Miss BISHOP, 159 ‘Auckland. I Road, Upper Norwood, b 2 


HYDROS, &o. 











HOTELS, 





ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioned 

Country House, Separate tables; beautiful gardens; 

rivate chapel in house ; 
Siddlecott. Ilsington, 8 


glorious - views ; 
ho - $ stables, Terms modcrate.——Apply CAN TAB, 
von. 
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{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful tion on West 








Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Kesident Physician (M.D.). 
Tolep. *_ L_ sees ese? 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

REENHOUSE PAINTING AND tLAZING. 


* VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
“ PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 


“ An Intelligent, common- ony een. “sg 
No failure during seven ye 
HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are sclentifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader ‘afflicted. — 
Address the — TARIES, Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. as 
RESIDENT, “PATIENTS. -—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 





scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS ng age Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Tratalzar 8q., W.C. 2, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work. 

from £2 28. Specimens sent free-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratia) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houss 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cont. 
Joan Stock.—I’.R.H.A., Ltd , St. George’s House, 193 Kegent Street, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth planed on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Beat prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, Manchester. Fstd. 1850, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, v: alue 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


( ‘LOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 








ONT BUY NEW 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
vi a list, or send garments for free estimate. Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 


, 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


RLATTIS is the only ‘absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Blackbeeiles, Harmless to domestic animals.— 
1s. Od., 34., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, trom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesinoore 


Road, Sheffield. 
c 





PORT WINE, 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 

5Qs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first six months of 1921 £50,000 havo been 
received, 
The Institution still needs 800,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 








LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE IF. SHEE, M.A., 


Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ee 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 


Listen to > the inarticulate ‘pleadings of ‘the Dables who may be 


‘ 

‘ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 

born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 




















A GRUSADE OF HEALING 


The Crusade of Healing 
undertaken by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in 1914 is 
still needed in large areas 
in Central Europe where 
destruction and destitution 
have too long held sway. 
Only by YOUR help can gifts 
of healing and reconciliation 
be taken to these stricken 
peoples. They still need help 
to rebuild their homes, re- 
stock their farms, and 
cultivate their land so that 
they may regain that inde- 
pendence upon which rests 
their prosperity and ours. 


Please send to-day to:— 


THE FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 


(A. Ruth Fry, Sec.), 
Room 4, 27 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Gifts of 
Clothing (new 
or partly worn) 
will be wel- 
comed at the 
Warehouse — 
5 New St, 
Hill, London, 
B.C. 4. 


Hon. 








Tender Feet. Children 


ienmnewiate and Lasting Relief : find 
even in severe cases of enlarged : Comfort 


joints, corns, &c. In ordinary : 
boots four or five thicknesses of * and 


health, and : 
material meet on the front of : . ' ae 


their parents satis- - 






the foot. This is avoided in our ; faction and real + 
SEAMLESS FOOTWEAR : economy in ; 
for Men and Women. HALL & SONS’ 
THE EASIEST BOOTS IN: Gold Medal 
THE WORLD. : Sandal-Form 
Made with or without warm : Footwear. 
sanitary woollen lining. Per- : \f{ade in all sizes for ° 
fect ventilation. : children and adults. 
Lasts made and kept for : Special types for 
= each customer without charge. : School = Country 
No A Box of Samples sent Post : Wear. They keep 
seam Free for inspection and selection : _ eee —— 
over at home. Send outline of foot : — _ - 
tender drawn standing. Illustrated ; “OPB° 
joiat, Catalogue Post Free. See eee 


60 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. "Phone: City 8061 
370Strand, W.C. 2. ‘Phone: Regent 2529 
16 Nes weateSt., E C1 I. _ Phone: City 6582 


Hall & Sons Ltd."°s"" 





/, ™~ 
The Greatest and Richest 


©f all pipe smoking tobaccos is eae 
icr nearly sixty years ; 

the choice of cultivated 5 
and travelied Britons 4 
threughout the World. 













Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut 
2 ozs., 2/5d. 402zs., 4/16d, 
Carreras Ltd, Lendon. Est. 1788 ' 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


tm, Gei a Tin To-day 








Greenly 
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To maintain a smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 

Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List, 


EASTMAN & SON, Ltd., 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 


Branches Everywhere, 











THE 


TAILOR’ VALET 


SERVICE 














SS 


WILFRID M. VOYNIGH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 





Page £16 16 0] Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page ‘(Column) 8 8 0O/| PerInch .. ee O18 3 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page .. £23 2 0| Inside Page «- £1818 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Page, ll in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

6fhin. .. - £1818 0 by 3,3 in. .. £414 6 
Half- Pee, ll in. Eighth - Page, 2} 

by 3% in. ee 9 0 in. by 3f,in. .. 27 6 





Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and ls. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH, 


Terms: net. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Londoa, W.C, 2. 





————. 


x I 4 TH Century and After 
AUGUST NUMBER. 





THE RETURN TO rane POLITICS. By Captain 


Watrer Et.iot, M.C., 


ENHAM; AND ITS HEROES. 


WREFORD. 


THE END OF THE BYRON MYSTERY. By 
Right Hon. Lorp Ernue, M.V.O. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE. By Mrs, 


Warrts-DuNTON. 


TURGENEV AND GIRLHOOD. By Littan Row tanp- 


Brown (Rowland Grey). 
THE CRAZE FOR SPORT. By A. Wyarr Tisy, 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Epwarp Horton, 
DEMOCRACY AND ART. By Lady Cnance. 


THE RESURRECTION OF SPAIN. By 
Coutin R. Cooter, D.S.O., M.P. 

THE NEW INDIAN LEGISLATURES AT DELHI. 
By Sir Georce Barnes, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND THEIR LESSONS. 
By the Right Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. 


By Reyne tu J. R. G, 


the 


Captain 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. By J. St. Lor 
STRACHEY. 

AS IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN. By Ilorruay 
NICKERSON. 


AMONG CROSS CURRENTS. By Licutenant-Coloncl 
Geratp B. Hurst, K.C., M.P. 


THE BALKANS TO-DAY. By Nor. Buxrov. 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. By Viapiie Portakorr. 
VENEREAL DISEASE. By Sir Arcupati Rein. 
A NEW HERESY. By Austin Horkryson, M.P. 





4s. net. CONSTABLE & COMPANY Lop. 
10 & 12 Orange Street W.C. 2. 





The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST contains :— 


An Adventure with Arabs. 
The Voyage Home.— Conclusion. 
Taies of the R.1.C. 

XI. A Brutal Murder. XII. Seal Island. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
Mr. Openshaw Presents—— 
From the Outposts. 

On the March with —om * 


By ALan GRAHAM 


XIV. A Family Affair. 
By J. A. Srranan. 
By Dovetas G. Browne. 


, H. Warincton Smyts, C.M.G. 
Jottings from Barataria. 
‘Fight Fans ’’—and ‘‘ The Fourth” 


As Befits my Position.—Ill. 


By DesmMonp Youna. 
By Mrs. SAMUEL Pepys. 
(Being Extracts from her Diary.) 

Musings without Method— 


Dempsey’s Chin and Carpentier’s 
Londlast’ 's indiscretion. 


Fist— Peace with Assassins — Lord 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood'’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1921. 
PRESE ai T CONDITIONS IN INDIA. By Sir Micuag. F, O’Dwyer, G.C.1.E., 
K.C.S8.1. (late Lieut.-Governor, Punjab). 
LEAGU ES WITHIN THE LEAGUE: A NOTE. By 
MACARTNEY. 
THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. By Herperr W. 
THE NEW ITALIAN FRONTIERS. By the late R. A. USSHER. 
THE KEY TO EMERSON.—I. By the late Joun Beatrme Crozier, LL.D. 
AFTER ELBA. By CLaRissa TRANT. 
THE UPPER SIL ESIAN QUESTION, 
THE PALESTINE GOVERNMENT. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE'S RENUNCIATION, By 
o— — AS AN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE SPEAKERSHIP. By J. G. Swirt MacNEILl 
K.C., M.P. 

ON TAKING OUR PLEASURES SADLY. By E. H. Lacon WATSON. 

REPERTORY WITH THE B.R.A.D.C. AT COLOGNE. By GERTRUDE 
KINGSTON 

A NEGL ECTE D GENIUS: STR RICHARD BURTON. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

A MONTHLY COMMENTARY.—VII. By Captain H. B, USHER. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Sim Leo Calozza MONEY. 


LONCON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 





Maxwert H. fi. 
HORWILL. 


By STANLEY RICE. 
By Horace B. SAMUEL. 
ARCHIBALD HUR 
By H. Po MARLES 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 


A History of Persia. 
By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., 
CM.G. With 7 Maps and 193 Illustrations. Two vols. 
8vo. {£3 10s. net. 
The Near East.—‘ Such, in its barest outlines, is the story 
unfolded with masterly skill by Sir Pe:cy Sykes.” 
The Morning Post.—‘ Local knowledge unsurpassed, diplo- 
matic authority and military command all combine to make 
Sir Percy Sykes’ classical work more classical.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, LL.D. With numerous 
Maps and plans. Second Edition. 25s. net each. 

Vol. V.—From the Renewal of the War to the Evacuation 
of.Rio de la Plata (1803-1807). Second Edition. 
Vol. VI.—From the Expedition to Egypt, 1807, to the Battle 
of Coruna, Jan., 1809. Second Edition. 
1921 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. 

For the year 1921. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


What Shall I Think of Japan? 
By GEORGE GLEASON, Nineteen Years Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary in Japan. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 











Thomas Hardy’s Works. 





Uniform Edition. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo Cloth gilt, 6s. 
net each. 
Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 


limp leather, 6s. net each. 

The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols. 

tos. 6d. net each. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
A Book of English Verse on 
Infaney and Childhood. 


Chosen by L. S. WOOD. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
«*s This Anthology is not a book of verse for children, but a 
book of verse about children. 


Breakers and Granite. 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. gs. net. 
«*s A volume of impressions on American prose and poetry. 


Cloth extra. 8vo. 











The Cambridge Scene. 
Being Sketches of the Colleges. By the Rev. H. P. 
STOKES, LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. With 6 Illustrations by 
CONSTANCE PrEscoTr. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 


What Christianity Means to Me. 
A Spiritual Autobiography. By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


Camping and Woodcraft. 
A Handbook for Vacation Campers and for Travellers in 
the Wilderness. By HORACE KEPHART, Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo. Complete. 16s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why ft Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.””—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, wo 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 








HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 





Foz information apply to the Hon, Secretary, 10 Clifford St,, Bond Strect, W.1, 





] 
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STEPHEN GWYNN 
The Irish Situation i 


A statement of the more moderate view, up to and 
including the elections of June last. 


“Few Irishmen are as well qualified to expound 
the Irish problem as Captain Stephen Gwynn.... 
He at all events should understand his fellow-country- 
men... . That he does so is explicit in every line of 
his book. ... In a surprisingly short compass the 
author has given as clear a presentation of the Irish 


problem as could be desired.”—Times Literary 
Supplement, 38s. 6d 
Crim 
By 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
The Brimming Cup 


. » . human and beautiful. The book is genuinely 
a first-class achievement.”—Saturday Review. 


o 


“Miss Canfield’s book has the interest of a thing 
felt to be new arid urgent, and is not just a re-state- 
i 6d. 


ment of a familiar case.’’—Observer. 8s. 
Arar 
Eleven Gower Street, London 






































Messrs. HODDER and STOUGHTON have pleasure 
in announcing Mr. OTTO H. KAHN’S NEW BOOK, 


REFLECTIONS 


OF A 


FINANCIER. 


‘““MR. KAHN HAS HIS FACE SET TOWARD THE 
LIGHT.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


VOLUME of striking essays written by one 

of the greatest financiers in the world and 
introduced by a prominent Labour Leader. The 
author is well entitled to address a British audience, 
as from the outbreak of the Great War he threw 
his resources and capacities on the side of the 
Allies, and was responsible to as great a degree 
as any other individual in influencing America 
to come in on our side. This volume makes a 
direct appeal to every class of worker—to the 
CITY MAGNATE, to the PROFESSIONAL and 
to the LABOURING MAN. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE 
Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, P.C., M.P. 


Price TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE Net. 
Postage 9d. extra. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD., 


WARWICK SQUARE LONDON, E.C. 4& 
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As Publisher to The Medici Society, Mr. Lee Warner announces :— 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA by CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. The new edition, published in January, havin 
been Out of Print for some weeks, orders can be only booked for delivery as soon as the Second Juupocnslon 
for which the Author has prepared a new Preface, is ready in September. The Author's prefaces to both 
the 1888 and 1921 editions, are included, as well as all the original Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Two Volumes, 


Cloth Gilt. {9 9s. net. (Postage 1s. 6d.) 


A GARDEN OF HERBS. Being a practical handbook to the making of an old English herb garden, together with numerous 
receipts from contemporary authorities, by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 14 Llustrationg 
in black and white. The second impression is now veady. 128. 6d. net. (Postage 10d.) 

“A delightful picture of the old herb garden ... not only an interesting and learned book, but also one much needed.” —The.Times* 
“. .. gallant reading . . . wholly delightful."—Athenacum. ‘. . . The most fragrant book that I ever read... , But it is practical too.”— 
Punch, “,,. A treasure-house of useful and delightful information.”—Oxford Magazine. 


ROSEMARY (by the same Author). A consensus of delights from Old Herbals. 12mo, paper. 1s. net. (Post free 1s. 3d.) 


PLOTINUS: The Ethical Treatises. The second volume of this important work, containing the Psychic and Physical 
Treatises (comprising the Second and Third Enneads), is in preparation, and will be issued during the Autumn, 
Size ro} x 7} ims. Michalet boards, canvas back, {1 1s. net (postage Is.). 
‘Mr. MacKenna is to be congratulated on his courage and skill in attempting to translate one of the most difficult of Greek authors, and 
on having found a Publisher who has presented his book with a dignity and grace worthy of it.”—The Observer, 


IN THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS :— 

SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY, in 14 point Riccardi Press Type, with a new portrait from the life engraved 
upon the wood, and a vignette title-page design, by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Edition limited to 1,025 (1,000 for sale) 
on hand-made paper. (9} x 6}ins.) Price, Michalet boards, canvas back, {1 11s. 6d.; also bound in whole natural- 
grain parchment, {2 12s. 6d. (Postage 9d.) ; also 14 copies printed upon vellum (12 for sale), bound in limp Kelmscott 
vellum, with silk ties, price {21 (Postage Is.). 

This edition, of the author's own selection, embodies new textual revisions, Mr. Hardy kindly sat for Mr, Nicholson's new portrait, and the 
wolume is issued by kind permission of Messrs, Macmillan, A special prospecius will be issued in September, 


THE MEDICI PRINTS: New Subjects. 


The completely revised Catalogue, with full details of frames, &c., and about 275 illustrations, will be sent in September to all applicants who have 
remitted 1s. 6d. An unillustrated edition of the same scope (with illustrated Supplement of new and recent issues) is available, post free 6d. A new 
summary Catalogue, with illustration in colour and several in half-tone of new issues, frame-prices, &c., ts now ready, post free 4d. 


Ref. No. Gallery, Printed surface. Price, "Postage. 

Flemish 41 JAN VAN EYCK .. PortraitofManwith Turban N.G. 222 tof x 7h £t 7 G6 1: 6 (Published) 
ss 40 se “ Leal Souvenir ’’.. .. N.G. 290 134 x 7} 13 7 6 1 6 (October) 
French 13 GREUZE, J. B. +. Sophie Arnould .. «. Wallace 403 18} x 15 I%15 © 2 © (Now ready) 
Flemish 36 HOBBEMA .. «» The Avenue ea ee N.G. 830 18} x 25 2 7 6 2 © (Published) 
Italian 60 PERUGINO.. +.» The Archangel Michael .. N.G. 288 213 x of) Each £2 See (Now ready) 
Pm 61 * (Triptych) ‘The Madonna Adoring .. 21} xX 10} +1), set £5. below ( 4. ) 
o 62 *” The Archange! Raphael and Tobias 21k x 9} (September) 


Each panel is printed on a separate sheet. Postage 1s. 94. each, or if ordered to be sent in one parcel on completion, 13. 9d. the set. The 
Society has prepared several patterns of specially desiguéd Frames, including one for use as an Altarpiece. Particulars on application, 


és 10r ERCOLE DIROBERTI The Israelites gathering 
Manna .. ee oo OG, 8237 9] x 21} 1 9g (October) 


English 38 ROMNEY .. +» M'medeGenlis .. -. Private Coll. 19 x 14} £12 G6 1 Q (Published) 
Flemish 38 TERBORCH .. A Gentleman in Black .. N.G. 1399 19 x15} 112 6 I g (August) 


The Society desires to state that the following picture, proved before the war, is in course of complelion in Dresden, 


Flemish 39 VERMEER .. es Girl Reading a Letter .. Dresden 1336 21} x 16 $110 0 I 9 (October) 


Also, published for THE MODERN ART SOCIETY (ENGLAND), LTD. :— 


M.9 WHISTLER .. ee The Little White Girl .. ee N.G. 3418 22 x14 115 0 If 9g (September) 
M. 10 ” ee es Nocturne: Cremorne Lights ... N.G. 3420 14} x 22 Iii 6 «r 9g (August) 
M.4 OLSSON, J., R.A. .. Under Moonlit Skies, Coast of Prints 18 x 24 212 6 2 o (Published) 
Cornwall Signed Artist’s Proofs (too only) 5 5 9 2 0 
M.5 LAVERY, Sir J., R.A. A Convoy: North Sea, from an Prints 19 x 2I 220 20 
Airship Signed Artist's Proofs tase only) 5 § 9 20 
M.6 PEARS, MajorC., R.M. ‘Der Tag.” ‘The Surrendered Prints 346 2278 2 20 20 
German Fleet off Inch- Signed Artist’s Proofs (200 only) 5 5 9 2 0 
keith, Noy. 22, 1918, ** Remarque Proofs 1010 0 2 0 


** Tach Remargue proof bears the Autograph signature of Earl Beatty, beside that of the Artist, who was offically present to record this 
historic event. 


*Posracr.—In all cases the cost of postage will cover 4 prints in one parcel at rate marked against the largest. 
Insurance against “all and every risk of transit ’ may be covered at 1d. per {1 plus P.O. Registration Fee of 3d. All charges 


prepayable. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN ART SOCIETY (ENGLAND), Lid., post free 6d 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. the King and Publishers to The Trustces of the National and 
National Portrait Galleries and The London Museum. 


LONDON : 7 Grarron STREET, W. I; 63 Boip Street, LIVERPOOL; 755 BoyiLsTon St., Boston, U.S.A. 
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